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Fallacy of Sales 


Tax 


apy ERNOR COX is to be congratulated 
on the frank stand he takes in this issue 
of THE CREDIT MONTHLY on the perplexing 
tax question. Though we cannot assent to his 
program in its entirety we are pleased to be 
able to acquaint the credit world with the 


Governor’s position. 

We are in hearty accord with 
his opinion that the excess 
profits tax (which he has in a 
manner confused with the war 
profits tax) has outlived its 
usefulness and derives its sole 
justification from the emer- 
gency of war. 

The substitute for this un- 
just and discriminatory . tax 
suggested by the Governor, a 
tax on sales, in our opin.on 
proposes a remedy nearly as 
bad as the disease. 

The Governor calls it a 
“turnover tax” and says “ it 
has the decided advantage, 
etc.” He evidently means a 
retail sales tax. 

The tax suggested by Gov- 
ernor Cox is open to three main 
objections: 

(1) He exempts far too 
many classes. He applies it 
only to “ large going concerns,” 


” 


though in the next paragraph . 


he says that it “ must be borne 
by consumers.” 

(2) He overlooks the fact 
- that a man buying for his 
family of six will pay twice as 
much tax as a man buying for 
three. 

(3) <A sales tax is in direct 
contravention of the cardinal 
principle of taxation, namely, 
that taxes should be levied in 
proportion to ability to pay, 
and not in proporition to ex- 
penditures for necessities of ex- 
istence. 


Grappling with 


Overhead 


HART any active business, over the past 
four years, and it will be found that the 
line of overhead has been swinging steadily 
upward. Even prior to the war the items of 
overhead, the costs of merely conducting a 
business, could hardly be prevented from going 


into higher percentages; but with war’s in- 


The Business Man and the 
Election 
By W. F. H. Koelsch 
President of the National Association 
Jf Credit Men 

ORE than the ordinary politi- 

cal considerations are likely to 
arouse among business men gener- 
ally the need for earnest participa- 
tion in the general election this fall. 
It has frequently been said, and 
often without reason, that business 
men do not assume their responsibil- 
ities as voters. Unless all signs fail 
this criticism will not be in order this 
year, so far as the male of the species 
is concerned. In the judgment of 
many keen observers of public 
affairs, there is a great danger that 
indifference upon the part of many 
women, counted upon as voters for 
the first time, will cause the political 
managers much concern. It would 
seem that there is an opportunity 
here for the business man to point 
out to the new women voters of his 
own household, the importance of 
going to the polls, not to exercise a 
right, but to discharge a solemn and 
necessary duty.. The many economic 
problems involved in the issues of 
the national elections this year should 
be brought home with a business- 
like appeal. Following this line of 
thought, it is to be noted that men 
of business training who are in a 
position to retire from active partici- 
pation in business affairs, can render 
a distinct service to the community 
by taking an active part in so-called 
“ practical politics.” An increasing 
number of business men in Congress 
would be a long step in the direction 
of better government. 


flation, there could scarcely be 
any pretense of restraining the 
tendency. 

Obviously we have here a 
difficult situation, for overhead 
items are not easily scaled 
down. Radical cuts mean, 
perhaps, serious changes in 
policy that the heads of the 
business are ill-disposed to 


adopt; yet in many cases over- 
head has been so geared to high 
speed business that a shift to 
be necessary 


low will 
safety. 

It is a situation that cannot 
be glossed over. Bank men 
realize this and are taking it 
into serious consideration in 
measuring risks with new and 
old accounts. Overhead, now 
out of hand, must be firmly 
controlled, and those respon- 
sible will find that nothing 
helps so much as a carefully 
studied budget which sets a 
mark for each item of over- 
head. 

The budget, if carefully 
worked out, is the substitute 
for the guess and grantors of 
credit, as leaders in business 
service, should encourage the 
budget habit. 

THE CREDIT MONTHLY will 
present in its mext issue a 
brief article on business bud- 
gets,—written by one who has 
specialized for years in them,— 
and will be glad to hear from 
readers on the subject. 


for 
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National Association of Credit Men 


Re-Dedicated to Nation’s Service 
By J. H. Tregoe 


Secretary-Treasurer National Association of Credit Men 


HE Board of Directors, at its annual meeting, held 
Yd in September at Atlantic City, sounded a call to 

the credit men of the nation to dedicate themselves 
anew to their various tasks and through them work with 
all their might for the strengthening of the nation and 
the upbuilding of a splendid commerce such as will win 
the admiration and respect of men everywhere. 

The Board stressed earnestly the fact that the wants of 
the nation should be taken deeply to heart to-day by 
business men who by word and act must demonstrate un- 
swerving loyalty to the constitution and keep the nation 
from wandering away from those traditions that have 
made us a great nation. 

The Board adopted the following resolution at its 
opening meeting, and the thought here presented had a 
marked influence over all the succeeding sessions: 


INCE the meeting of the officers and 
MS directors of the National Association of 

Credit Men, held just twelve months ago, 
the world has been confronted with many 
perplexing economic problems. 

Peace and quietness did not come with the 
signing of the Armistice. Disturbance has been 
the rule throughout the world. The forces of 
disorder and unrest are uncontrolled. 

Looking upon all this with an observing and 
fearful eye, we crave eagerly the coming of 
peace and restoration of order, that the en- 
lightened nations of the world may pursue the 
inevitable task of readjustment and men and 
women may be privileged to work out their 
destinies in happiness and prosperity. 

Within our own nation, feeling as it has the 
disturbing factors which are agitating the 
world, we would register the firm belief that 
nothing is so badly needed for the quieting of 


unrest as a sincere re-consecration to the tradi- 
tions of the nation and the constitution upon 
which they rest. We must have a country of 
constitution lovers, fully persuaded that we are 
successfully working out in the western hemi- 
sphere a wonderful experiment in democracy. 
We must have a country of men and women 
willing if need be to die in order that democracy 
shall be handed down to our children to bless 
them even more than it has blessed us. Dis- 
quietude and disloyalty will give way as we 
hold ourselves fully resolved to give our best 
devotion to the higher purposes of the Creator. 

We cannot shirk our responsibilities, nor is 
it the spirit of America to do so. We shall be 
true to them. With an eye single to the great 
call of the nation for intense loyalty and a be- 
lief in things ideal and spiritual, we here 


dedicate ourselves in all sincerity to the nation’s 
service. 


» 
/ 





Observations 


In 
By James Heckscher 


Kurope 


Vice-Pres., Irving National Bank, New York 


NGLAND is now going 
E through one of the most try- 

ing periods of her history, 

both from a political and a 
financial standpoint. The extrem- 
ists of the labor party are striving 
for political control through direct 
action. The coal strike is a menace 
to British industrial prosperity. If 
it goes into full effect a few days 
may see industry in that country 
paralyzed and transportation virtu- 
ally at a standstill, and the process 
of her recovery from the effects of 
the war retarded for months. 

At present the Government is col- 
lecting a heavy duty on all coal ex- 
ported from England. The miners 
want to divert this premium from 
the government to increase their 
wages and to reduce the cost of coal 
to the domestic consumer. If this 
were done, the public would get 
cheaper coal but would have to pay 
an equivalent amount in some form 
of taxation, as the government needs 
all the revenue it can raise to carry 
its war debts. Public opinion is 


strongly opposed to the strike and 
most of the people feel that the de- 
mands of the miners are unjustified, 


as their wages have been increased 
since 1914 more than the wages of 
any other class of labor in England. 
The government is prepared to re- 
sist the strike with vigor, but it is 
hoped that a compromise may be 
reached, perhaps through the efforts 
of other unions. 

The strike threat has had a con- 
siderable influence on the value of 
the pound sterling in foreign mar- 
kets. Coal importers, as soon as the 
strike vote was taken, arranged to 
purchase exchange in New York 
against the contingency that they 
should be compelled to buy heavily 
from us. 

Credit in England, as nearly every- 
where, is dear and difficult to obtain, 
even for legitimate enterprises. This 
is due in part to the fact that Eng- 
land has made heavy shipments of 
merchandise to Europe, payment for 
which has not yet been made, and in 
part to the increased cost of raw ma- 
terials and wages. Nevertheless, the 
English are working with determina- 
tion and influential bankers believe 
that conditions will adjust themselves 
without serious disturbance. 

In Norway, Sweden, Denmark 
and France progress toward the 
8 


restoration of normal conditions can 
be observed. Nevertheless, there is 
apparent in business and financial 
circles a feeling that many obstacles 
still will have to be overcome and 
many problems solved before the 
situation assumes stability. In the 
meantime, severe trials will have to 
be undergone. 

One good sign is that the people 
are beginning to look longer at their 
money before spending it. Bankers 
think the period of reckless personal 
expenditures is about at its end. As 
a consequence, a general drop in 
prices is looked for, though prices 
are still high. 

Conditions have improved greatly 
in France since the beginning of the 
year. It must be remembered that in 
France the armistice did not end the 
war. Four million men were kept 
under arms until after the Treaty of 
Versailles was signed, in June, 1919, 
and industry was not resumed on 
anything like normal scale until near 
the end of that year. But the work- 
ers now have returned to their work 
and their spirit is good. 

The crops are especially plentiful 
this year. The traveler is surprised 
to find, even in the regions around 
Lens, Rheims and Soissons, which 
were fought over during the war, 
fields of beautiful grain. Last year 
France had to import about 45 per 
cent. of her wheat supply. This 


year the imports will not exceed 15 ' 


per cent. The foreign trade situa- 
tion also has shown a remarkable im- 
provement. In the first seven 
months of 1919 the value of goods 
exported from France was only 
4,700,000,000 francs. In the corre- 
sponding period of this year exports 
had risen to more than 12,000,- 
000,000 francs, an improvement of 
nearly 8,000,000,000 francs. Im- 
ports increased in the same period 
only 2,700,000,000 francs. 

It is estimated that the fortunes 
of individuals in France have in- 
creased from 200 to 300 per cent. 
since before the war. Men engaged 
in industry and merchants made 
large profits, and accumulated re- 
serves which have put them in posi- 
tion to work on a large scale now. 

Great strides: have been made in 
the restoration of the war zones. 
Seventy-seven per cent. of the man- 
ufactures which existed in the terri- 
tory devastated during the war have 


resumed work. Everywhere in 
these regions new houses of wood 
and brick are being rebuilt along the 
lines of the old villages and towns, 
and these show the will of the peo- 
ple to take up again their life of the 
period before the war. 

The principal financial problem in 
France now is that of the govern- 
ment. The people have money, but 
the government is poor. It has a 
heavy floating debt which must be 
liquidated, and the method by which 
this problem is to be solved has not 
yet been decided upon. The French 
still expect Germany to pay a large 
reparation indemnity, and if this ex- 
pectation is realized the financial 
outlook may be expected to improve. 

Conditions in Sweden are particu- 
larly good. Sweden has reaped 
profits from the high prices prevail- 
ing for paper, and from her heavy 
exports of iron ore. Farming is 
highly prosperous and the people are 
energetically at work. The Danes 
are glad to have Schleswig. There 
is a big potato crop in Schleswig this 
year, some of which will be exported 
to this country, and this should tend 
to improve the Danish exchange sit- 
uation. They believe the worst of 
their post-war difficulties are past. 

Norway is overstocked with mer- 
chandise which it bought for Central 
European countries, and for which 
it has not been able to find an outlet. 
Exchange is against the country, in 
part because shipping men _ con- 
tracted for a large tonnage for which 
they now have to make payment. 
They have been trying to cancel 
some of these contracts, and the 
British, with whom most of the con- 
tracts were placed, naturally are 
raising objections. Norway hopes 
for a resumption of trade with Rus- 
sia which would call for more ships 
and also would furnish a market for 
surplus stocks and merchandise. 

Opinions as to conditions in Ger- 
many from bankers and _ business 
men in other countries are contra- 
dictory. 

It seems to be the general opinion 
abroad that Bolshevism will not 
spread to any great extent, that 
while there may be sporadic out- 
breaks and disturbances of more or 
less seriousness in one place or an- 
other for a number of years, the 
menace will be confined more or less 
to the territory it now occupies. 
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Canada’s New Bankruptcy Act 


Based in Part upon that of the U. S., but with Many Other Features 


By Joseph F. Heffron 


Gen. Mgr., Macbeth-Evans Glass Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


N the Ist of July there came 
into force in the Dominion 
of Canada a new Bank- 
rutcy Act, which is gener- 

ally conceded by authorities, one of 
the most satisfactory, expeditious 
and economical pieces of business 
legislation in the British Empire. 

Before the passage of this act, the 
relationship as between debtors and 
creditors in Canada had been very 
unsatisfactory. 

At the time the Confederation of 
the Dominion of Canada took place 
(July 1, 1867) the Constitution of 
Canada, known as the British North 
America Act, provided that insol- 
vency was a matter to come within 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the Do- 
minion or Federal Parliament. But 
as the central governing body never 
gave serious attention to the ques- 
tion until the present act was passed, 
the various provinces of the Domin- 
ion enacted at various times half 
measures calculated to deal with the 


‘subject, and generally known as 


Creditor’s Trust Deeds Acts. In 
other words, each province or state 
found it necessary, in the face of the 
inactivity of the central governing 
body, to attempt to deal with the 
problem in its own way. 

In drafting their provincial acts, 
the provinces were obliged to keep 


in mind the fact that they could not - 


constitutionally deal with the prob- 
lem of insolvency. They therefore 
carefully avoided any decisive legis- 
lation on the subject, all measures 
dealing with the matter being of 
necessity antiquated and limited in 
their operation. 
THE CREDITOR’S TRUST DEEDS ACTS 
While under the old acts any per- 
son, insolvent or not, could make an 
assignment of his assets for the 
benefit of his creditors, it worked out 
in practice that no one made such as- 
signments except an insolvent. Under 
the old acts no one could be forced 
to make an assignment for the bene- 
fit of his creditors, and an insol- 
vent who made an assignment was 
not able to secure permanent relief 
even if he did so, but was obliged 
to pay his creditors in full if at any 
future time in his life he was able to 
discharge such debts, except of 


course as he might at a later time 
invoke defenses by means of the 
Statutes of Limitations. 

Needless to say, the results ob- 
tained under such conditions were 
not satisfactory, either to the debtor 
or creditors, as nothing more was 
accomplished than equable and rat- 


Know the Bank- 
ruptcy Law! 


N reading this review, it is 

suggested that the Cana- 
dian provisions be read along- 
side of and compared with the 
provisions of the Federal 
Bankruptcy Law, a full sum- 
mary of which will be found 
in The Credit Man’s Diary. 

Familiarity with _bank- 
ruptcy legislation is a first de- 
mand upon credit grantors. 


able distribution of such assets as at 
any particular time might be in the 
possession of the insolvent, with the 
consequent diminution of legal proc- 
ess against the insolvent. It was not 
that any legal right to proceed 
against him was denied, but such 
procedure under such circumstances 
brought about no useful results. 
THE NEW BANKRUPTCY ACT 

The new Bankruptcy Act changes 
the situation in these respects and 
provides more humane and human- 
like methods of dealing with persons 
who have become insolvent. The 
Act includes in its scope all corpo- 
rations, with the exception of banks, 
railways, trust and insurance com- 
panies, and all persons except farm- 
ers and wage earners receiving less 
than fifteen hundred dollars per 
year. 

It provides that any debtor who 
commits what is termed “an act of 
bankruptcy,” leaves himself open to 
attack by any creditor or creditors 
to whom he owes a sum of $500 or 


over, the attack being made by way 
of a petition which such creditor or 
creditors may take to a Bankruptcy 
Court for a receiving order under 
the act, and for a declaration by the 
court that such an individual or cor- 
poration is a bankrupt. 

When such a petition has been 
heard, the act provides that if the 
judge or court is satisfied that the 
debtor is insolvent and has com- 
mitted an act of bankruptcy, the 
debtor may be declared a bankrupt 
and the court must then appoint an 
official trustee to whom forthwith all 
the assets of the bankrupt pass. 

ACT OF BANKRUPTCY 

The new Bankruptcy Act states 
explicitly the various things that 
constitute an act of bankruptcy on 
the part of a debtor laying him open 
to the invocation of such a serious 
proceeding as has been outlined. 

Any one of the following eight 
things are mentioned in the Act as 
being sufficient to constitute an act 
of bankruptcy on the part of a 
debtor: 

1. If he makes an assignment for the 
benefit of creditors. 

2. If he makes a fraudulent convey- 
ance of his property. 

3. If he creates a charge on property 
which would be void as a fraudulent pre- 
ference. 

4. If he absconds with intent to defeat 
his creditors. 

5. If he permits an execution in the 
sheriff’s hands to remain unsatisfied sub- 
ject to certain limitations. 

6. If he exhibits to any meeting of his 
creditors a statemerit of his assets and 
liabilities which shows that he is insol- 
vent. 

7. If he assigns, removes, secretes or 
disposes of any of his goods with intent 
to defraud, defeat or delay any of his 
creditors,. 

8. If he makes a sale in bulk of his 
assets without complying with the Bulk 
Sales Act. 

When the bankruptcy order has 
been handed down by the court the 
results for the bankrupt are serious, 
and his status as a citizen is materi- 
ally changed. 

He can no longer receive his mail 
or telegrams from the post office or 
the telegraph office, since the act 
provides that for three months the 
post office and telegraph companies 
must deliver the debtor’s mail or 
telegrams to the official trustee. He 
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can no longer borrow any sum in 
excess of $50 without notifying the 
party from whom the loan is made 
that he has been adjudged a bank- 
rupt. If he does so he lays himself 
open to paying a fine and suffering a 
term of imprisonment. A further 
penalty is also provided that only 
appears when the time comes for 
him to obtain his ‘discharge as a 
bankrupt, when he may find that the 
said act forms a bar, which can only 
be removed by a further term or pe- 
riod of time, during which he must 
suffer as a bankrupt. He can no 
longer engage in any trade or busi- 
ness under a name other than that 
under which he was adjudicated 
bankrupt, unless he discloses to all 
persons that name under which he 
was adjudicated bankrupt. 

In addition to these there are a 
number of other handicaps placed 
upon his activities. He must pre- 
sent himself whenever required to 
the official trustee. He must attend 
his first meeting of creditors, and he 
must submit to examination and 
furnish his trustee fully and frankly 
with all particulars concerning his 
property and assets. 


DISCHARGE FOR HONEST DEBTOR 

The act provides for the eventual 
discharge of an honest debtor who 
has turned over his. assets for the 
benefit of his creditors under speci- 
fied conditions. 

Trustees to be known as “ author- 
ized trustees” are to be appointed 
by the Governor-in-Council. Such 
trustees are required to furnish a 
general bond before acting in the 
capacity of trustee and are further 
required to furnish special bonds in 
each estate unless absolved from do- 
ing so by a vote of the creditors. 

As before stated, when a receiving 
order has been granted against a 
debtor, the debtor’s property imme- 
diately passes to and vests in the 
trustee named by the court, and in 
the case of a change of trustee, such 
property passes from trustee to trus- 
tee and vests in such trustee for the 
time being during his continuance in 
office, without any conveyance, as- 
signment or transfer whatever. 

DUTIES OF TRUSTEE 

When a trustee has been ap- 
pointed he may carry on the business 
of a debtor so far as may be neces- 
sary for the beneficial winding up of 
the estate, and may incur obligations 
and make advances for such pur- 
poses. It is provided that no trustee 
shall deposit any sum of money re- 
ceived by him as trustee into his pri- 
vate banking account. 

Trustees may retain the lease for 
the property occupied by the debtor 
or they may assign the lease or sub- 
let the premises for the unexpired 


term of the lease. Rent is preferred 
in an amount not exceeding the 
value of the distrainable assets, and 
in any case not exceeding three 
months accrued due prior to the as- 
signment, plus the costs of distress, 
if any. Accelerated rent under 
leases ranks upon the estate as an 
ordinary creditor, but not for more 
than three months. 

Trustees must pay dividends 
promptly, not later than six months, 
and earlier if required to Ado so by 
inspectors, and thereafter when suf- 
ficient money is on hand to pay ten 
per cent. Unclaimed dividends are 
to be deposited with the Minister of 
Finance. 

The remuneration of trustees is 
limited to 5 per cent of the cash 
receipts. 

Any person who acts as trustee 
without having first provided the 
necessary bond, or who fails to ob- 
serve any of the provisions of the 
act is guilty of an indictable offence 
and becomes liable to a fine not ex- 
ceeding $1,000 or to both such fine 
and imprisonment. 

SECURED: CREDITORS 

Secured creditors, in cases where 
the trustee elects to take over the 
security at the valuation placed upon 
it by the creditors, are not entitled, 
as heretofore, to an extra 10 per 
cent. 

One section of the act provides 
that a debtor desiring to make a pro- 
posal for a composition of his debts 
and extension of time, on a scheme 
of arrangement of his affairs, may 
do so through the medium of the act, 
but without actually going into bank- 
ruptcy. A meeting of creditors 
called by an authorized trustee under 
the provisions of this section may, 
by a majority vote, approve such 
composition, extension or settlement, 
and the minority is bound thereby 
after the court has approved of the 
resolution adopted by the meeting. 

CLAIMS BY RELATIVES 

Claims by husband or wife, for 
wages, money or other property lent 
to the debtor are not entitled to 
claim upon the estate until all of the 
creditors have been paid in full. 
Claims for wages, exceeding three 
months, by father, son, daughter, 
mother, brother, sister, uncle, or 
aunt, are not to be allowed until all 
other claims have been paid. 

In addition to the above, no officer, 
director, or shareholder of an insol- 
vent corporation is entitled to claim 
wages exceeding three months until 
all other claims have been paid. 

MARRIAGE CONTRACTS 

In Canada, in the Province of 
Quebec, some old French laws which 
were guaranteed to the inhabitants 
when the British wrested Canada 
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from the French Crown, have here- 
tofore presented a very formidable 
barrier to the credit man, especially 
when a concern located there went 
into liquidation.’ Among these are 
what is known as a “ marriage con- 
tract,” by which the wife has a prior 
claim to the debtor’s property. 

Under the new act all marriage 
contracts for the future payment of 
money to the wife or husband,-or to 
the children of the debtor, where the 
debtor had not at the date of the 
marriage an estate or interest in the 
property assigned, shall be postponed 
until all the claims of other creditors 
have been satisfied, unless the con- 
tract has been executed previous to 
the assignment, and even if executed, 
shall be regarded as void if the pay- 
ment or transfer has been made 
within six months of the assignment. 

Banks are required to notify the 
trustee of the existence of any bal- 
ances to the creditor. 

Unliquidated damages arising oth- 
erwise than by reason of a contract, 
promise or breach of trust shall be 
considered as not provable. 


DISCHARGE FROM BANKRUPTCY 


To obtain a discharge from bank- 
ruptcy and to be relieved from fur- 
ther liability to his creditors the 
debtor must first secure a certificate 
from his trustee specifying the 
names and addresses of his creditors. 
After the necessary notice has been 
given to these parties the matter is 
brought into court and the trustee 
appearing before the judge is re- 
quired to present a statement of the 
conduct of the affairs of the bank- 
rupt, this together with such other 
material as the court may decide it 
requires, may be used by the judge 
in his decision as to whether or not 
the bankrupt shall be relieved from 
all his former debts and liabilities. 

In Great Britain’, where bankrupt- 
cy has been thoroughly tried out, all 
recent judicial decisions indicate 
that where the proceedings have 
been commenced, and no good pur- 
pose can be obtained, or benefit de- 
rived to the creditors by keeping a 
man in bankruptcy, he should be dis- 
charged, on the ground that it is not 
in the interest of the state to discour- 
age a bankrupt by holding him down 
or by keeping the debtor subject to 
conditions which impose on him s0 
great a burden that he cannot hope 
to better his position. 

The Bankruptcy Court has, how- 
ever, wide and almost absolute ‘dis- 
cretionary powers within the limita- 
tions of the act. If for instance, tt 
can be proven by anybody that in the 
course of the business history of the 
bankrupt, or during the period of his 
bankruptcy, he has committed any 
one or more of eleven different 
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things specifically mentioned in the 
act, the judge has no longer unlim- 
ited discretion, and must refuse the 
discharge of the bankrupt altogether, 
or may suspend the discharge for a 
period of not less than two years, or 
suspend it until a dividend of not 
less than fifty cents on the dollar has 
been paid to the creditors, or attach 
to the discharge a condition that the 
bankrupt agree to allow a judgment 
to go against him for the amount of 
the unpaid balance of his debts in 
favor of the trustee, who is then re- 
quired, at some future time, to col- 
lect the same from the future earn- 
ings of the bankrupt, distributing the 
same among the creditors. 
THE CAUSES OF LIMITATION 

The eleven specific facts referred 
to as limiting the power of a judge 
in giving the bankrupt unconditional 
discharge are as follows. The bank- 
rupt may be. refused such discharge 
if: 

1. His assests do not equal fifty cents 
on the dollar of his unsecured creditors, 
unless such condition has arisen from 
circumstances over which he cannot 
justly beheld responsible,. 

2. If he has kept no books of account. 

3. If he has continued to trade after 
knowing himself to be insolvent. 

4. If he is unable to account satisfac- 
torily for loss of assets. 

5. If his bankruptcy has been brought 
on or contributed to by rash or hazard- 
ous speculations or by _ unjustifiable 
extravagance in living, or by gambling 
or culpable neglect in business affairs,. 

6. and 7. If he has permitted frivolous 
or vexatious litigation to continue. 

he has made an undue or im- 
proper preference to some of his cred- 
itors. 

9. If he has intentionally incurred liab- 
ilities with a view to making his assets 
equal fifty cents on the dollar of his un- 
secured creditors. 

10. If he has been a former bankrupt. 

11. If he has been guilty of a fraudul- 
ent breach of trust. 

From the foregoing it will be seen 
that a man who now becomes insol- 


vent in Canada is no longer a free © 


agent, that he may be forced into 


bankruptcy by his creditors if they 


deem it advisable so to treat him. 

It will be seen also that the 
honest man who has, by reason of 
circumstances beyond his control, 
become involved in a burden of debt 
beyond his power to pay, may, by 
acting fairly and squarely with his 
creditors, finally become telieved 
of his burden and have the oppor- 
tunity of starting anew. 

The new act eliminates to a great 
extent the dishonest debtor who in 
the past was able to carry on his pre- 
datory plans and schemes without 
any great fear of placing himself in 
the realm of the criminal courts. 
Under the new act such a person 
cannot continue to carry on business, 
for once such a person becomes a 
bankrupt, by reason of his business 
history, he cannot absolve himself 


from the stigma that the conditions 
of the new act fasten upon him. 

It will be apparent to every inter- 
ested person who has followed this 
sketch thus far that the introduction 
of the new act cannot but be benefi- 
cial to the carrying on of the future 
business life in Canada. 


Miss Lefer Corbett, 


Banker 
Prae win. among the Texas 


women who have made busi- 
ness a career is Miss Leffler 
Corbett, note teller in the Austin 
National Bank, a member of the 
Austin Association of Credit Men. 
Miss Corbett was born and reared 
in Austin, and was no doubt the 
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youngest graduate the Austin High 
School ever had. She graduated in 


May at the age of thirteen. She en- 
tered the State University and later 
taught school. However, this work 
did not appeal to her and she took a 
business night course and studied to 
be a stenographer. Completing this 
coursé, she entered the Austin Na- 
tional Bank as stenographer. She 
studied to make herself useful and 
soon had knowledge of all depart- 
ments of the banking business. Her 
eagerness and painstaking work won 
for her advancement and she was 
finally made an officer in the bank, 
being one of the first Texas women 
to hold a position of trust in a Texas 
bank. 

Miss Corbett has always been in- 
terested in business and _ business 


Il 


women. She organized the Business 
and Professional Women’s Club of 
Austin, and served three years as 
president. his organization with 
only a handful of members has 
grown to 250 with its own club house 
on beautiful Lake Austin. 

Miss Corbett has been the leading 
factor in building up this club, her 
one idea being to help other women 
to find the right kind of employment, 
and it has been her pleasure to find 
places for several hundred women in 
business. It has become an estab- 
lished fact that when Miss Corbett 
recommends a women she is sure to 
fit into the place. 

The interest she shows in every 
one and her business judgment has 
made her indispensable to the bank. 
She helps the woman who is timid, 
the country man and woman, new to 
the city ways, and gives advice 
where needed in money matters. Her 
interest reaches all classes, rich or 
poor, high or low. 


President of the Texas Woman’s 
Bank Association and on the board 
of the State Business and Profes- 
sional Woman’s Club, she has spoken 
at numerous business meetings 
throughout Texas, on the many prob- 
lems that face the woman in busi- 
ness. 


Asking for Property 


Statements 


By Paul H. Struck 
GEO, H. CLARKE & SON, MINNEAPOLIS 


OR some time I have been im- 

pressed with the necessity of 
persistently placing before the dealer 
the importance of the property 
statement. Much good work has 
been done along this line, of course, 
but we believe it should be continu- 
ally “advertised” from different 
angles. 


A great many dealers are offended 
by a request for a statement and fre- 
quently cancel orders by way of re- 
sponse. This, of course, is unrea- 
sonable, but we have it to contend 
with right along and often with men 
who are entirely responsible finan- 
cially. Therefore, it has occurred to 
us that a single page leaflet, simply 
worded, could be used to advantage 
with correspondence when advisable. 
As a suggestion along this line, I 
submit the following: 

DO NOT TAKE OFFENSE! 


If your creditor asks you to furnish a 
property statement; it is an ordinary 
business requirement and your creditor 
is entitled to the information called for. 

DO YOU intend to make up a state- 
ment the first of the year? 

YOU SHOULD DO SO not only to 
enable you to co-operate properly with 
your creditor but to enable you to deter- 
mine your own standing and progress. 





Prices and Their Trend in the 


Construction Industry 
A Review of the Cost of Building Materials, Labor and Credit 


HE construction industry is 
one of the basic industries 
of the country. Its course 
and trend furnish, there- 

fore, a valuable commentary on the 
present economic situation. Three 
factors must be considered in an an- 
alysis of this industry: building 
materials, labor and credit. 
BUILDING MATERIALS 

At the opening of the building 
season in 1919 the index number of 
the lumber and building materials 
group was 162 (100 equals 1913), 
according to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. The metals and metals 
product group, which contains many 
commodities necessary for construc- 
tion, was 152 (100 equals 1913). 
These two index numbers were the 
lowest of the groups listed in the 
Wholesale Price Groups of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. In other 
words, building materials in the 
Spring of 1919 were cheap as com- 
pared with other commodities; they 
were approximately 25 per cent. 
lower than all commodities. 

In April, 1920, however, the index 
number of the lumber and building 
materials group had risen to 341, an 
increase of over 110 per cent. in one 
year. The average increase for 
other commodities for the same pe- 
riod was a little over 25 per cent. 
The index number of all commod- 
ities was 265 in April, 1920. The 
metals group advanced about 40 per 
cent. In other words, from being 
relatively a very cheap commodity, 
building materials became in one 
year very high priced. 

REASONS FOR’ ABNORMAL INCREASE 

The reasons for this abnormal in- 
crease can be found in the shortage 
of building materials, strong com- 
petitive bidding for all the available 
stock, the shortage and inefficiency 
vf labor, high wages and transporta- 
tion difficulties. These are more or 
iess the same difficulties that caused 
the rise in other groups, but some 
of them, at least, existed in an ag- 
gravated form in this industry. The 
shortage of materials was initially 
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more serious than that existing in 
many other industries, and by the 
nature of the industry this shortage 
could be less readily relieved than 
elsewhere. The transportation diffi- 
culties were also accentuated. The 
order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, granting priority to 
coal shipments through the alloca- 
tion of open top cars to the coal in- 
dustry, hindered and threatened to 
stop entirely the movement of 
crushed stone, slag and other mate- 
rials that are transported in such 
cars. 

TRENDS AND REASONS FOR DECLINE 

The index number of building 
materials was 337 for June, four 
points below that of April, a drop of 
a little over one per cent. The peak 
has been passed. In the last few 
weeks there have been violent breaks 
in this group. Certain grades of 
lumber are reported 50 per cent. off 
in New York. Brick is reported 40 
per cent. off in both New York and 
Detroit. Neither of these markets 
can be regarded as typical because 
of strongly modifying local factors, 
but they show a definite trend that 
cannot be explained entirely by local 
conditions, and the conclusion seems 
justified that a lower price level for 
these groups is in the making. 

The reasons for this decline in 
prices are to be found in various 
factors: 1. The slump in other in- 
dustries released labor for the build- 
ing materials group, thus relieving 
the shortage in supply, increasing 
the efficiency of labor and thus re- 
ducing the unit cost. 2. The trans- 
portation situation showed a gradual 
improvement. 3. The rapidly 
mounting cost of building materials 
made further work prohibitive. 
Contracts could not be made and ex- 
ecuted at the contract price, and the 
result was the stoppage of work and 
wholesale repudiation of contracts. 
The falling off in demand resulted 
in the accumulation of stocks and 
hence lower prices. 

The wages of building trades 
labor have been greatly increased 


By John Whyte, Ph.D. 


Director of Research, National Association of Credit Men 


over those existing in 1914. The 
latest figures are not yet available, 
but the increase is probably close to 
100 per cent. A shortage of build- 
ing trades labor has existed. Skilled 
mechanics were diverted from this 
group during the war and many have 
never returned. The shortage of 
labor resulted in a competitive de- 
mand for it, and hence in wages 
above the union scale in many in- 
stances. Lower efficiency was also 
in evidence. Strikes, however, were, 
during the present season, very few. 
Jurisdictional troubles were less fre- 
quent than is normally the case. 


A. F. OF L. ON PRODUCTION 


The slump in other industries has 
released labor for the building trades 
group. Competition in labor has re- 
sulted in increased efficiency. The 
disastrous results of lower efficiency 
have been brought home to the 
building trades group by the Build- 
ing Trades Department of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor in the fol- 
lowing significant statement: “ The 
wage earner is just as much re- 
sponsible for the high cost of living 
as any other agency. If every 
worker doing physical labor would 
insist that production equal pre-war 
times there would soon be a reduc- 
tion in the price of commodities. 
The higher wages go, and the more 
production falls off, the more the 
worker is going to be hurt.” Labor 
costs in the construction industry 
are on the downward trend. In- 
creased efficiency, reduction of 
wages from competitive wage scales 
to the minimum union wage scale 
will cause an appreciable drop in the 
unit cost of construction. 


CREDIT 

The most serious factor in the 
construction industry is credit. 
Building involves a long-time invest- 
ment. Investors are loath to invest 
on a twenty year basis when they are 
in doubt as to the stability of the 
present level prices. In addition, the 
availability of tax free securities as 
well as of Government bonds draw- 
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ing over 6 per cent. has worked 
havoc with a market for 6 per cent. 
mortgages. Increases in the price of 
building materials and labor caused 
money to be increasingly difficult to 
obtain. In addition, the high price 
of money as a result of the tremen- 
dous demand for it threatened to 
make its use almost prohibitive in 
building purposes. To add to these 
difficulties, legislation curbing the in- 
crease in rents was enacted in some 
States and acted as a deterrent to in- 
yestors and speculators. 

To relieve this situation, particu- 
larly as it affects housing, various 
plans have been suggested, among 
them the exemption of mortgage 
loans from tax, and the provision of 
City or State funds for purposes of 
building —against both of which 
serious objections can be raised. 


GENERAL OUTLOOK 


A reduction in prices of building 
materials will result, on the one 
hand, in the deferring of construc- 
tion in the expectation of further re- 
duction, but on the other hand it will 
effect a resumption’ in the construc- 
tion which has been halted by rising 
prices. The temporary slump in 
certain industries will lessen the de- 
mand for industrial construction. 
The demand for housing, however, 
is a persistent one znd with the lower 
price level, construction is sure to go 
forward in this field next spring 
with renewed vigor. Money, is sure 
to be more available for housing pur- 
poses next year. It is not likely that 
prices in the building material group 
will feel any strong upward pull un- 
til next spring. In the meantime. 
forces operating for a general reduc- 
tion will seem to be the determining 
factors in the situation. 


Zephon Hits Seattle 


Seattle—F. A. Godfrey, of E. C. 
Klyce & Co., secretary of the Seattle as- 
sociation of Credit Men, in describing 
the recent visit to Seattle of C. D. West 
(“Zephon”) manager of the Investiga- 
tion and Prosecution Department of the 
National Association, writes that a 
special meeting of the association was 
held in the evening to give the members 
an opportunity to meet Mr. West and 
everybody was delighted with the man- 
ner in which he is handling his depart- 
ment. In spite of the warm weather, the 
hall was crowded; and everyone enthus- 
lastic over the success that has been 
achieved in combating commercial fraud, 
and at the prospects for still closer co- 
Operation between different parts of the 
country in the future. 

Mr. West explained at length the new 
plan for raising funds for the depart- 
ment as provided in the amendment of 
the constitution which was adopted at 
the Atlantic City convention. He also 
Save many interesting accounts of what 
has already been done in bringing com- 
mercial crooks to justice. 
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How to Use Investigation and 
Prosecution Department 
By C. D. West (‘‘Zephon’’), Mar. 


HE value of the Investigation and 
Prosecution Department of the 
National Association of Credit 
Men has been demonstrated since its 
organization several years ago. The 
preventive value of the Department 
really exceeds its correctional value, 
for as we have always contended, “ the 
certainty rather than the severity of 
punishment is crime’s greatest deterrent.” 
But altogether the manner in which we 
have investigated suspicious cases and 
prosecuted, where jsufficient evidence had 
been obtained, has been appreciated 
throughout the organization. At the 
Atlantic City Convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, a per- 
manent income was provided, which it 
will be our care to administer in the 
wisest and -most effective way possible. 
The increasing demands on the depart- 
ment have compelled the formulation of 
certain simple rules which we desire 
every member to understand and observe 
in order that the best possible work may 
be done. These rules are as follows: 


RULES AND RECOMMENDATIONS TO CONTROL 
Ustnc I. ann P. Dept. spy Loca 
ASSOCIATIONS AND MEMBERS 


1. The National Department for the 
investigation and prosecution of com- 
mercial fraud must have co-operation 
in order to produce the best results, and 
to give greater effect to its rules and 
plans, each local Association of Credit 
Men is urged to organize as a permanent 
feature of its activities an Invstigation 
and Prosecution Department, or should 
have a Committee on Investigation and 
Prosecution for this definite purpose. 


. When a complaint arises within an 
ASsociation city where a Department of 
Investigation and Prosecution is con- 
ducted by the local Association and the 
debtor resides in the same district, then 
the complaint must first be submitted to 
and its merits determined by the local 
Department. Should the case be accepted 
by the local Department, then the evi- 


‘dence and facts presented by the com- 


plainants upon which such action was 
taken shall be cited by them to the Na- 
tional Department, and should the case be 
accepted, then the two Departments, 
local and National, shall co-operate in an 
investigation and prosecution of the case, 
and upon a division of the expenses at- 
tached, according to the location of the 
indebtedness, or as may be agreed upon by 
the two Departments. 


3. Should the complaint arise in a city 
where the local Association is operating 
merely a Committee of Investigation and 
Prosecution, then the evidence and facts 
in the case shall be presented by the com- 
plainant to the Committee, and by the 
local Committee cited to the National 
Department with its recommendations. 
In such an event, and where the evidence, 
facts and recommendations of the local 
Committee justify the action and the 
case is accepted, the National Depart- 
ment will undertake the futher investi- 
gation and prosecution of the case, with 
such co-operation as the local Committee 


_or the creditors may be able to furnish, 


and upon a division of the costs attached 
as may be agreed upon with the local 
Association or the complaining creditor. 


4. Where the debtor does not reside 
or the cause of the complaint occur in 
the city or district of the complaining 
creditor, then the evidence and facts 
shall first be submitted to the local De- 
partment or Committee of the Associa- 
tion with which the complainant is Affili- 
ated. Should the case be accepted by the 
local Department or approved by the 
local Committee, then it shall be cited 
with all the evidence, facts and recom- 
mendations as required in paragraph 3 
to the National Department. If the case 
in such an event shall be accepted by the 
National Department and there should 
be available a Department or Committee 
at the location or in the district where 
the debtor resides or where the cause of 
the complaint occurred, then such local 
Department or Committee may be called 
upon for co-operation or to assume a 
leading part in the investigation and 
prosecution of the case. The co-operating 
Department or Committee will not be 
called upon to bear any of the costs 
attached unless there’ are creditors 
amongst the membership of the local 
Association, and the costs in such a 
situation shall be borne by the National 
Department, the complaining and other 
creditors as may be agreed upon. 

5. Complaints from members not 
affliated with local Associations and 
known as individual members of the 
National Association, shall be made 
direct to the National Department with 
the submission of the facts and evidence 
required by the rules of the Department. 
When such cases are accepted, the costs 
attached will be borne by the National 
Department and the complaining cred- 
itors, as may be agreed upon between 
them. 

6. Complaints to the National Depart- 
ment either direct from members not 
affiliated with local Associations and 
known as individual members of the 
National Association, and from local De- 
partments and local Committee must_be 
attended with facts and evidence suffici- 
ent to justify the belief of fraud, and 
the determination by the National De-: 
partment upon the evidence and. facts 
submitted and whether they are sufficient 
to justify its action and the incurring of 
costs, shall rest solely with its manager 
and executive Committee. 

7. Submitting a complaint in the 
proper form is one of the most impor- 
tant features in a successful conduct of 
the Department and interested creditors, 
local Departments and Committees must 
always bear in mind the difficulties atten- 
ding the investigation and prosecution of 
commercial fraud, and remember there 
is a distinct difference between a breach 
of trust and a breach of the law. The 
creditor in submitting his complaint to a 
local Department or Committee or direct 
to the National Department when he is 
not affiliated with a local Association of 
Credit Men shall supply all the facts 
within his knowledge that bear upon the 
case, every bit of evidence within his 
possession that will furnish reasonable 
ground for believing a fraud has been 
attempted or perpetrated, and especially 
evidence of the following character: 

(a) Should the debtor have made a 
statement of his affairs, then the original 
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statement must be submitted with the 
complaint. 


(b) If direct representations bearing 
upon his affairs and other than in the 
form of a financial statement are receiv- 
ed from the debtor, and which would be 
of assistance in a proper investigation 
and prosecution of the case, these rep- 
resentations in original form, or as 
recorded, should they have been made 
verbally, must be submitted with the 
complaint. 

(c) Where a financial ‘statement or 
representation of any character bearing 
upon his affairs was received from the 
debtor through the mails, then the envel- 
ope in which the statement or represen- 
tations was contained should be attached 
as an important factor in determining 


whether or not the Postal Laws had 
been violated. 


(d) Reports from mercantile agencies 
or from any source bearing upon the 
affairs and practices of the debtor, and 
which would assist in a proper determ- 
ination of the case, shall be submitted. 


(e) To the best possible extent, a list 
of the creditors with their addresses 
should accompany the complaint. 


(f{) A transcript of the complaining 
creditor’s account and for a period not 
exceeding twelve months shall be sub- 
mitted with the complaint. 


(g) Should the account have been 
placed by the complaining creditor with 
an attorney or any action at all taken 
toward it, other than the complaint made 
to the local Department or local Com- 
mittee, a statement of such action and all 
. that has occurred therein shall be sub- 
mitted with the complaint. Whatever 
evidence or material bearing upon the 
case in such an event has been filed with 
the attorney or other parties, the same 
shall be withdrawn by the complaining 
creditor and submitted with his com- 
plaint. 


8. As the powers and abilities of the 
National Department may permit, at the 
request of a creditor or creditors, the in- 
vestigation of a case will be undertaken 
at their expense, where the evidence sub- 
mitted with the complaint does not 
appear sufficient to justify or warrant the 
Department undertaking it, according to 
the former rules. 


9. To facilitate its work, a simple form 
has been provided for the filing of com- 
plaints which indicates clearly the char- 
acter of information and the evidence 
desired by the Department. 


10. The idea of the National Depart- 
ment is service, and it may be used by 
members for the obtaining of informa- 
tion on how suspicious cases should be 
handled, how evidence may be assembled, 
and to inquire into compositions and 
bankruptcy cases at the request of inter- 
ested members, where the inquiries may 
be conducted by correspondence. This 
form of service is, of course, subject to 
limitation by the demands made upon the 
Department in the work for which it was 
primarily organized. 


11. A member dissatisfied with the 
decision of the Manager and Executive 
Committee of the Department in any case 
“may appeal to the President and Secre- 
tary of the National Association. The 
decision of the President and Secretary 
in such a case shall be final. 


12. Complaining creditors will be re- 
quired to sign an agreement when a case 
is undertaken by the National Department, 
that they will not accept compositions and 
offers of settlement, or in any way retire 
from a complete and through investi- 
gation and prosecution of the case . 


NATIONAL I. AND P. COMMITTEE 


F. C. Demmler, General Chairman Demm- 
ler Bros. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


EXECUTIVE MEMBERS 


F. C. Demmler, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Freas B. Snyder, W. C. Hamilton & 
Sons, William Penn Post Office, Pa. 
Willard Haff, Wellington Sears & Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

Wm. F. Vosseler, R. C. Williams & Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

H. H. Humphrey, Brown, Durrell Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

H. V. Reed, The Root & McBride Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
J. F. O'Keefe, E. J. Brach & Sons, 
Chicago, II. 
M. G. Rockhill,: Belle 
Trenton, N. J. 

W. G. Woodworth, Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

W. F. McAvoy, McDowell, Pyle & Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 


DISTRICT VICE-CHAIRMEN 


District No. 1 


States—Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island and Ver- 
mont. 

H. H. Humphrey, Brown, Durrell Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

District No. 2 

States—Connecticut, New Jersey and New 
York. ; 

J. Fred Braum, J. J. Hockenjos Co., 
Newark, N. J. 

District No. 3 

States—Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia and 
West Virginia. 

E. P. Bailey, National Airoil Burner 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

District No. 4 

States—Kentucky, Ohio and Tennessee. 

Milton T. Plaut, The Plaut Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

District No. 5 

States—Illinois, Indiana, Michigan and 
Wisconsin. 

J. F. O’Keefe, E. J. Brach & Sons, 
Chicago, Ill. Harry A. Eberline, Crowley 
Bros., Detroit, Mich. 

District No. 6 

States—Arizona, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Missouri, New 
Oklahoma and Texas. 

Brodie Hamilton, Rice-Stix Dry Goods 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

District No. 7 

States—Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Miss- 


Demmler Bros. Co., 


Mead Sweets, 


Kansas, 
Mexico, 


issippi, North Carolina and South 

Carolina. 

E. S. Papy, White Provision Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


District No. 8 
States—Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
North Dakota and South Dakota. 

J. A. Hise, Western Grocer Mills, 
Marshalltown, Iowa. W. A. Van Heuk- 
lon, Lindsay Bros., Minneapolis, Minn. 
District No. 9 
States—Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Utah 

and Wyoming. 

F. S. Walden, Strevell-Paterson Hard- 
ware Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

District No. 10 
States—California, Nevada, Oregon and 
Washington. 

J. H. Newbauer, J. 

Co., San Francisco, Cal. 


INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 


M. G. Rockhill, Belle Mead Sweets, 
Trenton, N. J. 


H. Newbauer & 





THE CREDIT MONTHLy 


LETTER OF COMPLAINT 
For the convenience of members, the 
following form letter has been prepared. 
Its use will greatly expedite I. and P. 
work. 


—————— 


Letter of Complaint 


To the Manager and Executive Com- 
mittee of the, Investigation and Pros- 
ecution Department of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men, 41 Park Row 
New York 
Gentlemen: 

A debtor, (Give name and address) 





with whom we have been dealing, (Give 
SOND INO 6 ons cant aenavseseccaual 
has become a bankrupt (or state just 
what happened), owing us, (Give amount 
of the indebtedness and whether or not 
Gus OF Gast Gwe) 0. ccccccecsceces senses 

We have received from the debtor a 
financial statement under date of....... 
os eveceee The original statement is here- 
with enclosed. We _ received certain 
representations from the debtor, (Men- 
tion whether they came through the mail 
cr were received verbally).............. 
Saas s++e++, and are as follows: (Give 
them in detail, and enclose the origina’ 
RE RL ee LED 200005 

The agencies reported as follows: 
(Give gist of the report when issued, or 
enclose the report). PeURGNG kas cxaEee 
We have received other reports as fol- 
lows: (Give them in detail, or furnish 
Originals). ...csccccsccsessesceseesseses 

It is our belief that this debtor has 
committed the following offense:........ 


abide by the rules of the National De- 
partment, and co-operate in every way 
that is possible and required, and we will 
not accept compositions and offers of 
settlement, or in any way retire from the 
complete and thorough investigation and 
prosecution of the case. 


Yours very truly, 


OR ey errr 

Se ee eee 

TD Resident hbsG bua ow pes seeaee 
SN WE TIN 5 <n cabo ebendneesaciesnv tye 
ct Goawak boas kaa kas > <enean 
Date 








N. I. C. Text Book 


HE National Institute of Credit con- 

tinues to use as a _ text-book the 
standard work “ Credits and Collections, 
the first edition of which appeared in 
1917. The authors are Richard P. Et- 
tinger, member of the N. Y. Bar and As- 
sistant Professor in Finance, N. Y. Uni- 
versity, and David E. Golieb, credit man- 
ager, Einstein-Wolff Co. and chairman 
of the Advisory Council of the N. I. C. 





Credit Instinct in Salesmen 


ECRETARY TREGOE of the Na- 

tional Association of Credit Men was. 
a speaker at the salesmen’s conference 0! 
the Norton Company of Worcester, held 
September 13. e spoke on “The de- 
sirability of a credit instinct for the 
salesman.” Three hundred members of 
the selling force of the company ha 
gathered at the Worcester plant for the 
conference. 
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Let’s Go to 36,000! 


Goal Set for Membership and Detailed Suggestions for Recruiting 


By Robert E. Lee 


Megr., Membership Dept., National Association of Credit Men 


HIRT Y-SIX thousand 
members before the next 
annual convention, June, 
1921 ; let’s go! 

That is the objective set by the 
Executive Committee of the Com- 
mittee on Membership of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men at 
their meeting held recently in the 
National Office. 

The [Executive Committee con- 
sists of R. W. Touzeau, chairman, 
Cleveland; A. B. Comstock, Provi- 
dence; W. H. Duncan, Baltimore; 
E. T. Holland, New York; O. H. 
Merz, Newark, and A. T. Rick- 
ards, Philadelphia. The meeting 
was attended by Secretary-Treas- 
urer Tregoe, by the manager of the 
Membership Department of the As- 
sociation and by a representative of 
THe Crepit MonTHLY. 

The committeemen believe that 
this is a year in which:the Associa- 
tion can attract membership as never 
before. The business world must 


grapple with vast problems of distri- 
Credit grantors 


bution and credit. 
are called upon, in a time of defla- 
tion such as the present, to exercise 
the greatest care, to lay hold of ev- 
ery available source of credit inform- 
ation, to cooperate to the limit 
with one another. Members of the 
Association have always been strong 
for cooperation in theory; nowa- 
days they are finding out that coop- 
eration is a necessity in practice. 

At the meeting of the committee 
various successful recruiting meth- 
ods were brought out, and the three 
main arguments for joining the As- 
sociation were enumerated as fol- 
lows: (1) The building of business, 
(2) improving credits, and (3) im- 
proving the status of the credit 
manager. 


To get a man interested, it is a 
good plan to ask him to come as your 
guest to a supper meeting of the As- 
sociation. This will usually start 
him in the right way and lead to his 
becoming a member. 

_ Sometimes a man will decline to 
join, and a few days later will ask 
the man who urged him to join what 
he knows about a certain risk. This 
has happened a number of times to 
members engaged in membership 
Work. When it does happen it 
should be easy to get him to join. 
hen a new member comes to his 


first meeting he should be taken care 
of either by the man who persuadeu 
him to become a member or by a 
specially appointed reception or ac- 
quaintance committee. 

Good results have been obtained 
by taking in members in groups of 
ten or more, and giving them a sort 
of initiation—not of the “rough 
house” variety, however. The 
meeting should be designed to cover 
the various activities of the Associa- 
tion in such a way that the new mem- 
bers have a full appreciation early in 


their membership of what the Credit’ 


Men’s Organization is doing. Where 
the new members exceed fifty it is 
well to take them in smaller groups. 

It is desirable to get the new live 
members on working committees as 
soon as possible, in order that they 
may learn how much good work 
there is to be done, and how much 
profit there is in such work for 
themselves and their companies. If 
a member, old or new, does not 
come to meetings, a representative 
of the acquaintance committee 
should call on him and warm him up 
before he gets his bill for dues. 

Edgar I. Ide, treasurer of the H. J. 
Pauly Company, secretary of the 
Los Angeles: Association, has pre- 
pared a small folder, entitled “ Ten 
Valid Reasons,” which has been used 
for a long time in membership work 
in Los Angeles. At luncheons and 
dinners of the Association it is fre- 
quently distributed at the members’ 
places and is a reminder that each 
member should be looking for new 
members at all times. The “ten 
valid reasons ” are as follows: 

No. 1. The National Association of 
Creditmen made it possible through the 
enactment of the Bankruptcy Law for 
every creditor to have equal rights. 

No. 2. The National Association of 
Creditmen made it possible through the 
enactment of the Bulk Sales Law for 
a credit grantor to obtain protection 
through advertised notice of sale of a 
debtor’s business. 

No. 3. The National Association of 
Creditmen made it possible through the 
enactment of the False Statement in 
Writing Law for the prosecution of a 
merchant who attaches his signature to 
a false statement in writing of his finan- 
cial condition. ; ; 

No. 4. The National Association of 
Creditmen made it possible through the 
establishment of the Adjustment Bureaus 
to prevent unnecessary failures and to 
obtain increased dividends through the 
economical administration of failing deb- 
tors’ estates. 


No. 5. The National Association of 
Creditmen made it possible through its 
32,692 members and nation-wide inter- 
change bureaus to obtain unlimited credit 
information. 


No. 6. The National Association of 
Creditmen made it possible through the 
Fictitious Name Law, requiring any per- 
son, or firm doing business under an as- 
sumed title to register name of owner. 


No. 7.The National Association of 
Creditmen makes it possible through the 
publication of the Crepir MontHLY, to get 
the best information obtainable on credits 
and collections and advice of the Nat- 
ional office,. 


No. 8. The National Association of 
Creditmen makes it possible through its 
permanent investigation and_ prosecu- 
tion fund to prosecute any fraudulent 
failure. 

No. 9. The National Association of 
Creditmen makes it possible through 
your membership and influence to enact 
‘such legislation as will promote hon- 
esty in business. 


No. 1¢. The National Association of 
Creditmen makes it possible to have 
higher ethical standards in the relations 
between sellers and purchaser; thus giv- 
ing to the credit system greater freedom 
from unnecessary losses and failures. 

A strong recruiting argument is 
the fact that every member receives, 
once a month, THE Crepit MontTH- 
Ly, a Magazine of Business Funda- 
mentals, which is establishing itself 
as an important business and finan- 
cial magazine, for which non-mem- 
bers have to pay three dollars a year. 
It should be possible in the next 
few months to reach and even pass 
the goal of thirty-six thousand mem- 
bers. Let’s go! 

News comes from Ottawa, Kan- 
sas, about that old friend, B. C. Mc- 
Questen, who, on account of seri- 
ous illness in his immediate family, 
was obliged some months ago to 
leave his work in the National 
Office in New York and go to his 
home in Kansas on leave of absence. 
Instead of returning to service with 
the National Association of Credit 
Men, Mr. McQuesten has decided to 
accept a position of great responsi- 
bility in the Ottawa Mortgage Com- 
pany, whose president has been 
elected Mayor of Ottawa, and who, 
therefore, will have less time than 
heretofore to give’to the Mortgage 
Company. The warmest good 
wishes and sincere regrets at his de- 
parture go out to Mr. McQuesten 
from the whole National Office staff 
as well as from hundreds of mem- 
bers of the Association. 


=~ 
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National Institute of Credit 


N.I.C. Born in Cincinnati 


By John Richey 
The Procter & Gamble Distributing Co. 


W E, of course, very naturally are in- 
tensely interested in the work of 
the Cincinnati chapter of the N. I. C. as 
the Institute orginated in this city, and 
we want to do everything we can to ad- 
vance its interests not only here but 
elsewhere. 

We have attempted to develop the 
Institute chapter not only as an educa- 
tional organization, but have put into it 
a number of features that make it more 
or less of a junior organization of Credit, 
giving the members or endeavoring to 
give them an insight into the value 
of the Association for mutual advan- 
tage. This also furnishes us with a 
source from which students in the Uni- 
versity can be obtained in the course in 
Credits and Collections maintained at the 
* University in the College of Engineering 
and Commerce. 

Our local Credit student organization 
is self-governing entirely. The only re- 
striction is that all of its acts are subject 
to review and even reversal by the Board 
of Directors of the Cincinnati Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. It has its own con- 
stitution in which this provision is set 
forth. 

The classes this year are being held 
weekly on Tuesday evenings. One course 
in Commercial Law is given in connection 
with the general course in Credits and 
Collections. We have one paid lecturer 
on Commercial Law and the various 
Credits and Collections subjects are 
handled by lecturers from the member- 
ship of the Cincinnati Association ot 
Credit Men. 

Each general session of the Institute 
is of course conducted by the members 
themselves, which gives them an oppor- 
tunity to gain experience in the admin- 
stration of an Association and in public 
speaking. The spirit is excellent in the 
organization and the members have 
developed for the coming year classes a 
membership of about 125; and the organ- 
ization is still growing. 

We have an Advisory Committee that 
acts with the Board of Directors of the 
Institute so that while we encourage 
them to fun their own affairs, yet we 
attempt to give them the benefit of such 
advice as will keep them on a sound basis. 


Cleveland Program Full 
By B. E. Cushing 


Asst. Secy., Cleveland Association of 


Credit Men 


P LANS have been completed by the 
Cleveland Association of Credit Men 
for the opening .October 4 of the 
Cleveland Institute of Credit under direc- 
tion of the National Institute of Credit. 
Classes will be held at the Cleveland Y. 
M. C. A. under the supervision of the 
Educational Committee of the Cleveland 
Association, of which Will S. Campbell 
of The Cleveland Neckwear Co. is chair- 
man. 

This year for the first time the third 
year’s work will be added to the course. 
Last year the second year was added. 

The Cleveland course is a study course, 
not a lecture course. Students attend 


school two hours a night, two nights a 
week for thirty-two weeks each year, 
and the work advances annually accord- 
ing to the outline of the National Insti- 
tute. This fall the first-year class will 
take up Credit Management one night 
each week for the full year with W. A. 
Gordon, credit manager of the American 
Stove Co., as instructor. On the second 
night each week Business Correspondence 
will be studied with E. E. Falls as in- 
structor. During certain nights of Mr. 
Gordon’s work members of the Cleveland 
Association will aid in presentation of 
phases of Collection Correspondence. 
The second year’s work devotes one night 
per week to accountancy under super- 
vision of W. A. Rowe of the Osborn 
Engineering Co., and one night to law 
taught by attorney S. A. Davies. The 
third year’s work will include money and 
banking, foreign trade and _ business 
barometics and statistics. 

The educational work of the Cleveland 
Association this winter will also include a 
class in public speaking and one in read- 
ing. 


Pittsburgh N. I. C. 


Chapter 
By J. G. Reuter 
Pittsburgh Garage & Supply Co. 
HE need of standardizing and 
strengthening credit education is 
essential at this time. The aim of the 
National Institute of Credit is to work 
out a practical course of education, adapt- 
able to the Present requirements of credit 
work. 

The credit man must not be found 
wanting, bit must be ready to respond in 
full measure to solve problems for better 
and sounder business. The N. I. C. offers 
the opportunity to every person willing 
to make himself a better business man. 
What you get out, however, depends upon 
the effort you put into it. What we want 
is success, success for our houses, which 
means success for ourselves, and by suc- 
cess I do not mean merely money, I mean 
along with a fair profit a reputation for 
fair dealing and absolute integrity. 

There are no set of rules that can be 
drawn up that will equally apply to all 
classes of credit. The methods of credit 
granting have undergone changes during 
recent years, due to abnormal changes in 
business. 

The National Institute of Credit offers 
wonderful opportunities at its meetings to 
discuss present-day problems and assist in 
keeping the credit man toned up to the 
requirements of his position. The Pitts- 
burgh Chapter of the National Institute 
of Credit has had a very successful year. 
With the co-operation of the University 
of Pittsburgh we were able to put on two 
classes each week, one on retail credits 
and one on wholesale credits. The Chap- 
ter also held one meeting each month, at 
which topics of vital interest were dis- 
cussed, 

We are endeavoring to cover the study 
of Basic Industries, such as cotton, wool, 
silk, tobacco, etc., giving a little time to 
the history, processes, etc., which in itself 
is intensely interesting. The rest of the 
time is devoted to the question of finan- 
cing and the credit problems that one 


would encounter when selling to that par- 
ticular line of trade. 

The speaker is allowed thirty minutes 
to introduce his subject, and then the ses- 
sion is thrown open to discussion. 

The house with which the writer js 
connected, as well as others in this dis- 
trict, agreed to pay the tuition of each 
person who wishes to take advantage of 
any of the classes, and from first-hand 
experience it can be said that the results 
have been very gratifying. 


Teaches Business English 
By R. E. Beebe 
Swift & Co., Kansas City 


HE new Board of Governors of the 

Kansas City Chapter of the National 
Institute of Credit decided to have two 
classes the coming year, because so many 
members of the old class wished to go on 
with the study of credit at the completion 
of their last year’s work. 

The first-year class will use for a text- 
book, “Credit and Collections” by 
Ettinger and Golieb, and supplemented by 
a study of Business Correspondence by 
Prof, F. H. Gardner, of the University of 
Wisconsin. This will be further supple- 
mented by talks by Kansas City bankers, 
managers and accountants, actually 
occupying important positions with Kan- 
sas City institutions. 

The second year’s class will take up 
Business Finance, by Prof. Wm. H. 
Lough, formerly of New York Univer- 
sity of Commerce and Finance. 

This will be also supplemented by a 
study of Expressive English, by James C. 
Fernald, associate editor of the Standard. 
Dictionary. In other words it is planned 
to take up the study of the English lan- 
guage from a scientific standpoint as to 
what language is and the function it per- 
forms in human intercourse. In_ this 
study we will lay especial study on the 
part language plays in business corre- 
spondence. This course will also be sup- 
plemented by talks from Kansas City’s 
principal business men on. topics con- 
nected with the study of finance. 

We plan to have meetings of each class 
every other week, so that there will be 
about 15 meetings of the first year’s class 
and about the same number of the second 
year’s class. We look for a very suc- 
cessful and profitable winter. 


N. I. C. Notes 


Kansas City, which last year had a 
membership of 144 is planning its second- 
year work. It has announced courses in 
Credits and in Business English. 


Norfolk reports that a chapter has been 
organized by the Norfolk-Tide-Water As- 
sociation of Credit Men, with an initial 
membership of twenty-two, which is likely 
to be materially increased. 

Correspondence Course-——There are 
now 235 students in the correspondence 
course in “ Credits and Collections.”’ Last 
year at the same time there were but 67. 

L. A. Ryan, H. Channon Co., Chicago, 
Ill.; H. J. Rumsey, 210 East "48th St, 
Chicago, Ill; and R. L. Henry, 5301 
Washington Boulevard, Chicago, III., have 
completed the course. 





Facts and Statistics Brought 
Out by Business Research 


Data from Reports of an Academic Bureau and a Trade 


“By John Whyte, Ph.D. 


HE last few years have wit- 
nessed tremendous strides 
in the growth of scientific 
analysis of business. Uni- 
versities and trade associations have 
been earnestly engaged in the gather- 
ing of the facts of business and in 
their presentation. The high char- 
acter of this work and its value for 
the business of the country can be 
recognized in the summaries of the 
work of two prominent bodies of 
business research, namely the Bu- 
reau of Business Research at Har- 
vard University and the Western 
Association of Shoe Wholesalers. 
Excerpts from Reports by the Harvard 
Bureau of Business Research 


HE Bureau of Business Re- 

search of Harvard University 
has recently published four bulletins 
of great interest and value to the 
student of credit and _ business. 
They are: “ Operating Expenses in 
Retail Shoe Stores in 1919,” “‘ Oper- 
ating Expenses in the Wholesale 
Grocery Business in 1919,” “ Oper- 
ating Expenses in Retail Hardware 
Stores in 1919” and “ Operating Ex- 
penses in Retail Grocery Stores in 
1919.” 

These compilations are based 
upon the tabulated reports of hun- 
dreds of business houses using a 
standard accountancy system. In 


these compilations the Harvard re- 


ports make use of the highest fig- 
ures, the lowest figure, the common 
figure or the mode (the point around 
which the figures tend to concentrate 
in greatest number without being in- 
fluenced by the figures at the ex- 
treme). 

The value of such figures is ap- 
parent. The wholesale grocer or re- 
tail shoe man who uses the standard 
accountancy system can compare the 
individual items in his operating ex- 
penses with the common, the high- 
est and the lowest figures for the 
same items in: the compiled report. 
If some particular item of expense 
in his business is strikingly excess- 
ive, measured by the common figure, 
he will take measures to correct the 
Situation it reveals before it affects 


Organization 


his ability to compete with his com- 
petitors. 

The Harvard reports appear an- 
nually and some of them now cover 
several years. Hence, they afford a 
valuable standard of criticism for 
the course of any particular business 
and of business ig general. 

For the purposes of bringing to 
the readers of THE Crepir MonTH- 
LY the type of data of these reports, 
typical excerpts from the reports are 
here given. The accountancy sys- 
tem for the operating expenses 
varies with each business. In addi- 
tion to the large number of items in- 


cluded among the operating ex- 


penses given in the table, certain 
outstanding items are commented 
upon and interpreted. These are 
Volume of Business, Total Ex- 
penses, Selling Expenses, Gross and 
Net Profits, Delivery Expenses, 
Buying and Management Expenses, 
Fixed Charges and Upkeep Ex- 
penses, Losses 
(Gross and Net Profit), Stock-Turn, 
Inventory, Buying, Cash Discounts 
and Financial Figures. 

STOCK-TURN IN WHOLESALE GROCERY 

BUSINESS, I9I9 


“ The rate of stock-turn has been 
determined by dividing the cost of 
the merchandise sold during the year 
by the average of the inventories of 
merchandise at the beginning and 
end of the year. Had monthly in- 
ventory figures been available their 
average divided into the cost of 
goods sold would have given a more 
accurate figure for stock-turn. With 
monthly inventories the seasonal 
fluctuations in the amount of mer- 
chandise carried would be taken into 
account. The seasonal fluctuations, 
however, are presumably much the 
same throughout the wholesale 
grocery trade, so that the method of 
determining stock-turn used here 
gives figures that have significance 
for purposes of comparison. 

“ The lowest rate of stock-turn re- 
ported in the wholesale grocery busi- 
ness in I9I9 was 2.2 times a year; 
the highest was 14.6 times; and the 
common figure was 5.2 times. While 


from Bad Debts, 


the common figure for the rate of 
stock-turn in I9I9 was 5.2 times a 
year, nevertheless, enough firms 
were turning their stock more than 
six times a year to indicate that a 
faster rate is readily obtainable in a 
majority of the wholesale grocery 
businesses. 

“A comparison of the reports from 
identical businesses for the two 
years indicated that the rate of 
stock-turn was the same in 1919 as 
in 1918. It is furthermore signifi- 
cant that the same firm showed the 
highest rate of stock-turn in both 
1918 and 1919. Although in this 
particular case the 1919 figure is 
lower than the figure for the previ- 
ous year, the fact that the same firm 
had the highest rate of stock-turn in 
two consecutive years indicates that 
it was not accidental but presumably 
the result of careful buying and gooa 
management. 


“In 1919 the wholesale grocers who 
turned their stock more than six 
times a year showed a common fig- 
ure for total expenses of 8.3 per 
cent. of net sales. Wholesale 
grocers who turned their stock less 
than 4.5 times a year showed a com- 
mon figure for total expense of 9.8 
of net sales. In other words, the 
firms that were turning their stock 
more rapidly were able to make a 
substantial reduction in their ratio of 
total expense to net sales.” 

WAGES OF SALESFORCE IN RETAIL 
HARDWARE STORES, IQI9 


“The common figure for wages of 
salesforce, including a part of the 
proprietor’s salary in proportion to 
the time spent in selling, was 6.2 per 
cent. of net sales in 1919. A com- 
parison of the figures for: stores 
furnishing reports for both 1918 
and 1919 showed that wages of 
salesforce tended to be slightly 
higher in proportion to net sales in 
1919. 

“Figures were worked out for 
eighty-nine stores to show the aver- 
age annual sales of merchandise per 
salesperson. Allowances were made 
for the time of the proprietor or 
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OPERATING EXPENSES IN THE WHOLESALE, GROCERY BUSINESS IN 
1919—NET SALES = 100 PER CENT. 


Lowest. 
Per cent. 


Total sales force expense 
Advertising 


SORE NEE RONDE. 6 5:5 6:0.0.9 6o.vincseun'ess 


Total selling expense 


Highest. Common. 

Per cent. Per cent. 
2.2 
0.03 
0.07 
2.4 


Salarics and wages of receiving, warehouse and shipping 


force . 
Packing cases and wrappings 


1.1 


Outward freight, express, parcel-postage and cartage.... 2 
Total receiving, handling and shipping expense 7 ‘ 1.6 


Executive salaries (including buying 
Office salaries 


Postage and office supplies................ 


Telephone and telegraph 


Credit and collection expense.............. 


Other management and buying expense 


Total general management and buying expense 


Rent 
Heat, light and power 


Taxes (except on buildings, income and profits) 


lasurance (except on buildings) 
Repairs for equipment 

Depreciation of equipment 

Total interest 

Total fixed charges and upkeep expense 


Miscellaneous expense 
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Total expense 
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partners spent in selling, also for ex- 
tra salespersons, and for the time 
spent by any other employes in sell- 
ing. The average annual sales of 
merchandise per salesperson varied 
from $6,800 a year to $25,000 a year 
in 1919. The common figure was 
$15,000. 

“In the stores in which the aver- 
age annual sales of merchandise per 
salesperson were less than $14,000 
the average figure for salesforce ex- 
pense was about 8 per cent. of net 
sales. In the stores in which the 
average annual sales per salesperson 
were between $14,000 and $18,000 
the common figure for salesforce 
was 6.1 per tent. The common fig- 
ure for salesforce expense in stores 
with average annual sales per sales- 
person greater than $18,000 was 
about 4 per cent. of net sales. Al- 
though the number of reports was 
not great enough to warrant exact 
comparison, it appeared that sales- 
force expense generally was about 
one-half as great in proportion to 
net sales in the retail hardware 
stores that had a high volume of 
sales of merchandise per salesperson 
as compared with the retail hard- 
ware stores with a small volume of 
sales for average annual sales per 
salesperson. 

“In its investigations in other re- 
tail trades the Bureau has found the 
figure for average annual sales per 
salesperson especially significant in 
interpreting the expenses for wages 
of salesforce. Economy in sales- 
force expense usually is brought 


about by the adoption of methods 
which enable the employees to han- 
dle a large volume of sales. In a 
substantial number of retail hard- 
ware stores the expense for wages 
of salesforce was substantially less 
than 6.2 per cent., the common fig- 
ure in 1919, and with few exceptions 
these were the stores securing a large 
volume of sales per salesperson.” 


FINANCIAL FIGURES IN RETAIL SHOE 
STORES, I9I1g 

“The average inventory of mei- 
chandise on hand at the beginning of 
the year 1919 in the retail shoe stores 
from which reports were received 
was $40,400. The average inventory 
of merchandise at the end of the 
year I919 was $53,500. Thus the 
average amount invested in mer- 
chandise was 32.4 per cent. higher 
at the end of the year 1919 than at 
the beginning of the year. The in- 
crease is to be accounted for primar- 
ily by the rise in prices of shoes. 

“From the financial statements 
that were received with the reports 
of the year 1919 the ratio of current 
assets to current liabilities at the end 
of ‘the year has been worked out. 
This ratio was determined for 143 
stores. In one store the current as- 
sets were less than-the current lia- 
bilities. In sixteen stores the current 
assets were from 1.3 to 1.9 times the 
current liabilities; in thirty stores 
from 2.0 to 2.9 times; in twenty- 
three stores from 3.0 to 3.9 times, 
and in seventy-three stores the cur- 
rent assets were more than four 
times the current liabilities. Ac- 
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THE CREDIT MONTHLY 


cording to customary standards of 
rating credit these figures indicate 
that a large proportion of - these 
stores were in a sound financial con- 
dition. It is to be borne in mind, 
however, that these reports were ob- 
tained from the more progressive 
stores which were keeping accounts 
that showed whether or not they 
were making a profit. Such stores 
are likely to be in a stronger finan- 
cial position than stores which 
cannot make out a reliable profit ana 
loss or net worth statement. 

“ Another comparison worked out 
from these financial figures for 131 
stores was the ratio of accounts and 
notes receivable to average monthly 
sales. In 114 stores the accounts 
and notes receivable at the end of 
the year were less than the average 
monthly sales during the year. In 
seventy-one stores the accounts and 
notes receivable were less than one- 
half the average monthly sales. 

“In stores in which the accounts 
and notes receivable were less than 
one-half the average monthly sales, 
the expenses for total interest and 
for losses from bad debts were low. 
The stores with a low ratio of ac- 
counts and notes receivable to aver- 
age monthly sales commonly showed 
a saving of about four-tenths of 1 
per cent. of net sales in these two 
items.” 


CREDIT SALES IN RETAIL 
STORES IN IQIQ 


“Eighty-nine per cent. of the 
stores from which reports were re- 
ceived for 1919 granted credit to 
their customers. The stores that did 
not grant credit generally had a 
smaller volume of sales than the 
credit stores, but did not appear to 
have a lower total expense. Here 
again, however, the number of 
stores is perhaps too small to be con- 
sidered representative. 

Percentage of credit to 
total sales. 
Less than 10%....... 


GROCERY 


“ This indicates that, in a majority 
of the stores granting credit from 
50 per cent. to 75 per cent. of their 
sales were credit sales. 

“The proprietors of these stores 
were requested to state the informa- 
tion that they required from a cus- 
tomer before granting credit. Ke- 
plies to this question were received 
from 117 merchants. The basis for 
granting credit in sixteen of these 
stores was a statement of the busi- 
ness or occupation of the applicant; 
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in seventeen stores, a recommenda- 
tion; in six stores, a signed agree- 
ment; in twenty-six, references from 
the merchant with whom the appli- 
cant previously had traded. in 
twenty-eight stores, the rating of a 
local retail credit agency or informa- 
tion obtained from a source such as 
a bank was utilized. The other mer- 
chants stated that they based their 
decision on ‘all information possi- 
ble,’ ‘ income’ or ‘ personal acquaint- 
ance.’ ” ‘ 

It is probably fair to assume that 
most of the merchants who did not 
reply to this question have not 
adopted any regular policy for ob- 
taining information before granting 
credit to a new customer. It is, 
however, significant that a large 
number of grocers are following the 
policy of using the ratings of a re- 
tail credit agency or requiring refer- 
ences from new customers. 

Each of these bulletins is for sale 
by the Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass. Credit men who 
are interested in their own business 
as well as Business Service cannot 
do better than study the scientific 
results of these investigations of 
business and apply them to the solu- 
tion of their own problems. 
Comments on a Trade Organization’s 

Cost of Business Charts 


The Western Association Shoe 
Wholesalers, Chicago, has compiled 
two charts, one for the “ Cost of do- 
ing business ” in 1919 and the other 
for the “ Cost of doing business in 
the years 1915-16-17-18-19.” The 
chart showing the cost of doing 
business in 1919 gives the figures for 
sixty-four members. These mem- 
bers are classified according to their 
total sales into: 

1. Total sales... $300,000.00 or less. 

2. Total sales... 301,000.00 to $500,000.00 
3. Total sales... 501,000.70 to 1,000,000.00 
4. Total sales... 1,001,000.00 to 2,500,000.00 
5. Total sales... 
6. Total sales... 5,000,000.00 

The necessity and value of such 
a division is apparent. The mem- 
bers who receive this chart can com- 
pare their costs with the costs of 
members doing the same amount of 
business, and thus see where their 
costs are above or below the average. 

The comparative tabulation of the 
cost of doing business for 1915-16- 
17-18-19 has a more general interest. 

In the following paragraphs com- 
ment is made on some of the out- 
standing items. The items are per- 
centages of the total sales. 

INTERESTING ITEMS 

a. Percentage of salaries to prin- 
cipals to total sales decreased from 
1.38 in 1915 to 1.22 in 1916, but from 
there on increased until it reached 
1.57 in 1919. In other words, the 
principals increased their salaries 


2,501,000.00 to 5,000,000.00 ° 


considerably out of proportion to the 
increase in the sales, thus taking a 
rather natural human advantage of 
the increased business that must 
have come to them in the years: 1917- 
1918-1919. It will be interesting to 
note whether, with a slackening of 
business in 1920, they will reduce 
their salaries in proportion to sales 
possibly to the 1915-1916 level. 

b. Rent. The charges for -rent 
were in I915 .64; in I9I19 .47, a 
rather remarkable reduction. This 
reduction is to be accounted for by 
the fact that owing to the lack of 
construction during the war years an 
increased amount of business was 
done in the old quarters and there 
was no appreciable advance in rent. 
It will be interesting to get the 1920 
figures, which it would seem will re- 
flect a higher percentage because of 
an advance in rents and also because 
of increased costs of new construc- 
tion. 

c. Taxes. The charge for taxes 
in 1915 was .42; in 1916 .35. The 
war taxes raised this charge to .44 
and .45 in 1918. However, in 1919 
the taxes were but .37, showing that 
the Government was getting a small- 
er proportion of the total sales than 
in former years. The money obvi- 
ously went somewhere else, presum- 
ably into salaries. 

d. House salaries were in 1915 2 
per cent. of total sales. In 1917 they 
had moved down to 1.64, which 
shows that the salaried employees in 
the shoe business were not receiving 
any very appreciable share of the 
proceeds of the increased business. 
In 1918 house salaries amounted to 
1.81, in 1919 to 1.91, which shows a 
revision of the salary scale already 
to a point very close to that existing 
in 1915 (in proportion to total sales). 


e. Loss from bad debts decreased 
steadily over the period of five years 
from .73 in 1915 down to .28 in 1919, 
a remarkable decrease. This de- 
crease is largely attributable, not to 
better methods of doing business, 
but to the general economic situa- 
tion, the sellers’ market, etc. It will 
be interesting to note this item for 
the year 1920. 

f. Collections: Mercantile Agen- 
cies. There is also a decrease in this 
item from .22 in 1915 to .14 in 1919. 
It seems reasonable to assume that 
this decrease is due in part to the 
general economic situation described 
above, the ease of collections and 
the fact that mercantile agencies’ re- 
ports in a sellers’ market were less 
necessary since sellers could sell to 
gilt-edged customers, etc. It is un- 
fortunate that this item does not 
divide the mercantile agency account 
and the outside collection account. 
(This collection account, of course, 
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must refer to charges of outside col- 
lection agencies and not to the house 
collection expenses. ) 

g. Interest charges moved up in 
1915 from .72 to 1.04 in 1917 and 
then went down to 89 in 1919. 
Again, it will be interesting to get 
the 1920 figures, which ought to re- 
flect higher interest charges. 

h. Advertising shows a decrease 
from .44 in 1915 to .27 in 1919. 
Evidently the shoe wholesalers deal- 
ing in a commodity which is abso- 
lutely essential, and with under-pro- 
duction and a tremendous domestic 
and export demand, found it possi- 
ble to cut their budget for advertis- 
ing below its ordinary proportion to 
total sales. 

1. Salaries and commission, which 
I take it represent largely travelling 
salesmen, were in I915 3.24, in 1919 
3.56, a substantial increase in pro- 
portion to total sales. It is difficult 
tov account for this increase, when 
one might think that selling was a 
more dispensable item in 1919 than 
in 1915. 

j. Actual travelling expenses 
moved down from 2.37 in I915 to 
1.44 in 1919—a remarkable decrease, 
to be accounted for, probably, large- 
ly by the fact that salesmen did not 
have to go on the road to sell their 
goods, and when they did the cost 
of transportation and of hotels had 
not moved up in proportion to other 
advances and in proportion to the 
increase in total sales. 

k. The grand total of the cost of 
doing business moved down from 
15.15 in 1915 to 13.75 in I9gI9Q, 
which, other things being equal, 
should be revealed in increased prof- 
its in 1919. It will be interesting to 
watch this item in 1920. 


Bank Credit Ethics 


= of action among 
credit departments of banks are 
being formulated by the Robert 
Morris Associates, an organization 
made up of banking members of the 
National Association of Credit Men. 
In the field of credit interchange 
among banks, two principles are ex- 
plicitly set out in the following reso- 
lutions adopted in regular meeting: 


“ Resolved, The first and cardinal 
principle of credit investigation is 
the sacredness of the replies and any 
violation of this principle places the 
violator beyond the pale of consider- 
ation of the honest credit man. 


“ Resolved, That it is the sense of 
this meeting that in answering in- 
quiries the source of the information 
should not be disclosed without per- 
mission and that letters written in 
answer to inquiries should be. held 
inviolable by the recipients.” 





Republican Views on Taxes 
and a Budget 


What Messrs. Harding and Coolidge and the Party Platform 


ENATOR WARREN G. 

HARDING, of Ohio, in his 

speech of acceptance of the 

Republican nomination for 
the Presidency, at Marion, Ohio, 
July 22, 1920, had this to say about 
taxation : 

TAXES 

“T believe the tax burdens im- 
posed for the war emergency must 
be revised to the needs of peace, and 
in the interest of equity in distribu- 
tion of the burden. 

“T believe in the protective tariff 
policy and know we will be calling 
for its saving Americanism again.” 

Governor Calvin Coolidge of Mas- 
sachusetts, accepting the Republican 
nomination for the Vice-Presidency, 
at Northampton, Mass., July 27, 
1920, said: 

“The most obvious place to begin 
retrenchment is by eliminating the 
extravagance of the government it- 
self. In this the Congress has made 
a commendable beginning, but al- 
though the Congress makes the ap- 
propriations, the departments make 
the expenditures which are not 
under legislative but executive con- 
trol. 

“The extravagant standards bred 
of recent years must be eliminated. 
This should show immediately in re- 
duced taxation. That great breeder 
of public and private extravagance, 
the excess profits tax, should be re- 
vised and recourse had to customs 
taxes on imports, one of the most 
wholesome of all means of raising 
revenue, for it is voluntary in effect, 
and taxes consumption rather than 
production. It should be laid accord- 
ing to the needs of a creditor na- 
tion, for the protection of the public, 
with a purpose to render us both 
economically and defensively inde- 
pendent. 

“A revision of taxation must be 
accompanied with a reduction of 
that private extravagance which the 
returns from luxury taxes reveal as 
surpassing all comprehension. Waiv- 
ing the moral effect, the economic 
effect of such extravagance is to 
withdraw needed capital and labor 
from essential industries, greatly in- 
creasing the public distress and un- 
rest.” 

The platform of the Republican 
20 


Have to Say 


party has this to say on taxation: 

“The burden of taxation imposed 
upon the American people is stagger- 
ing, but in presenting.a true state- 
ment of the situation we must face 
the fact that, while the character of 
the taxes can and should be 
changed, an early reduction of the 
amount of revenue to be raised is not 
to be expected. 

“ The next Republican administra- 
tion will inherit from its Democratic 
predecessor a floating indebtedness 
of more than $3,000,000,000, the 
prompt liquidation of which is de- 
manded by sound financial consid- 
erations. Moreover, the whole fiscal 
policy of the government must be 
deeply influenced by the necessity of 
meeting obligations in excess of 
$5,000,000,000, which mature in 
1923. But sound policy equaly de- 
mands the early accomplishment of 


that real reduction of the tax burden - 


which may be achieved by substitut- 
ing simple for complex tax laws and 
procedure, prompt and certain deter- 
mination of the tax liability for de- 
lay and uncertainty, tax laws which 
do not for tax laws which do exces- 
sively mulct the consumer or need- 
lessly repress enterprise and thrift. 

“We advocate the issuance of a 
simplified form of income return, 
authorizing the treasury department 
to make changes in regulations effec- 
tive only from the date of their ap- 
proval, empowering the commis- 
sioner of internal revenue, with the 
consent of the taxpayer, to make 
final and conclusive settlements of 
tax claims and assessments, barring 
fraud, and the creation of a tax 
board consisting of at least three 
representatives of the taxpaying pub- 
lic and the heads of the principal 
divisions of the bureau of internal 
revenue, to act as a standing com- 
mittee on the simplification of forms, 
procedure and law, and to make rec- 
ommendations to the congress.” 

A NATIONAL BUDGET 

Senator Harding, in his accept- 
ance speech, said: 

“T believe the budget system will 
effect a necessary, helpful reforma- 
tion, and reveal business methods to 
government business.” 

The Republican platform treats of 
the budget as follows: 


“We congratulate the Republican 
congress on the enactment of a law 
providing for the establishment of 
an executive budget as a necessary 
instrument for a sound and business- 
like administration of the national 
finances; and we condemn the veto 
of the President which defeated this 
great financial reform.” 

Six reasons for the adoption of a 
Federal budget are given in a 
pamphlet, “ The Budget System,” 
issued by the Republican National 
Committee, Washington. They are: 

“ First, because it is the only sys- 
tem under which an efficient admin- 
istration of the financial affairs of 
the Government can be obtained. 

“Second, because the United 
States is the only country in the 
world claiming to have a modern 
government that does not make use 
of such a system. 

“ Third, because the budget sys- 
tem is the only system under which 
the Executive, having responsibility 
for the actual administration of pub- 
lic affairs, can be held to a rigid ac- 
countability for the manner in which 
funds granted for the support of the 
Government have been expended. 

“ Fourth, because it is the only sys- 
tem under which the Executive can 
effectively discharge his duty of lay- 
ing before the fund-raising and the 
fund-granting authority of Congress, 
a complete statement of the financial 
condition and needs of the Govern- 
ment so itemized and classified as to 
enable that body to see their full pur- 
port and significance. 

“ Fifth, because it is the only sys- 
tem under which Congress, having 
received this information in proper 
form, can properly discharge its 
duty of making provision for these 
needs in a manner that will have re- 
gard not only for specific require- 
ments, but the interests of the Gov- 
ernment as well. 

“ Sixth, because it is the only sys- 
tem under which the people can en- 
joy their right and exercise their 
essential function of holding both 
the Executive and _ Legislative 
branches of government to a rigid 
accountability for the manner in 
which they perform their respective 
duties.” 





The Democratic Candidate on 
Taxes and a Budget 


A Message to the National Association of Credit Men by 
Governor James M. Cox of Ohio 


ETWEEN taxation and the 
expense of conducting gov- 
ernment with the consent of 
the taxed there is an obvious 

and intimate relation. In an autocracy 
the extravagance or caprice of the 
sovereign determines as often as not 
the proportions of the levies imposed 
upon the people; but this republic 
came into being as a protest against 
that system, which is as immoral as 
banditry. And it is a sign of our 
healthfully awakened civic con- 
sciousness that the questions of tax- 
ation and of the scientific, business- 
like disbursement of taxes after 
their collection should be so well in 
the foreground of public thought. It 
is only thus that the moral aspect of 
the subject, as well as its economic 
relation to our social structure, can 
come to be generally appreciated. 

The editor of THe CRreEbIT 
MonTHLY has asked me certain 
questions about taxation and a na- 
tional budget which it gives me 
pleasure to answer, because I be- 
lieve that so to do is in accord with 
the democratic obligation assumed 
by the candidate of a great political 
party. I will answer all of them, 
therefore, without equivocation or 
evasion, as nearly as may be in the 
order of their presentation. 


EXCESS PROFITS TAX NO LONGER 
NEEDED 


In the emergency of war an excess 
profits tax was not only justified by 
the unprecedented demands upon our 
Treasury, but was in accordance 
with the fundamental principle by 
which the contribution for govern- 
mental support and protection is ap- 
portioned as nearly as possible in ac- 
cordance with benefits received. It 
was eminently just that those whose 
profits were swollen by the ghastly 
business of war should pay more 
toward financing it than those who 
derived no gain from it. But that 
emergency is past. The tax justified 
then is not needed now. It should 
have been terminated as soon as was 
reasonably possible after the armis- 
tice was signed. Its continuance has 
worked a grave hardship upon the 
public. 

_ In effect this tax has been cumula- 
tive. It has been paid by the con- 


sumer, and he has paid much more 
than the Government received. 
Every business establishment, in set- 
ting its selling price, has calculated 
a fair profit and has added to that a 
liberal margin out of which to meet 
the excess profits impost. Succes- 
sively this has been done by the 
manufacturer, the jobber, the distri- 
butor, the retailer; and the conse- 
quence has been that the final 
purchaser has paid the tax in an 
augmented or multiplied form. To 
speak of this process as pyramiding 
conveys an inaccurate impression un- 
less you either regard the pyramid as 
inverted or the unfortunate con- 


The Presidential Candi- 
dates Were Asked These 
Questions by The 
Credit Monthly 


TAXES 

A. Are you in favor of retaining the 
present scheme of taxation, specifically 
the Excess Profits Tax? 

B. Do you favor the substitution of a 
Sales Tax? If so, what kind of Sales 
Tax? 

C. Are you in favor of the elimina- 
tion of the Excess Profits Tax and the 
Corporation Income Tax, and the sub- 
stitution therefor of a corporation undis- 
tributed earnings tax (at a graduated 
rate that will have a tendency to en- 
courage payment of dividends) and a 
new readjustment of rates of taxation 
on personal incomes? In other words, 
are you in favor of a wider application 
of the income tax principle as a substi- 
tution for the present tax system? 


BUDGET 
you believe are the 
a Budget over our 


A. What 
tages of 
system? 

B. How soon you think that a Budget 
can be made to function? 

C. To what extent you believe that 
public opinion is necessary to make a 
3udget function properly? 


advan- 
present 


sumer as groaning underneath its 
base. The result was apparent at the 
outset, but the people bore their ex- 
cessive burden with fortitude and 
good cheer so long as their country 
was at war and their soldiers under 


arms. As soon as the arms were 
grounded the burden should have 
been lifted; and I cannot refrain 
even here from condemning the Re- 
publican party, which controlled 
Congress at that time, for its spine- 


less political expedient of refusing to 
effect the required tax readjustment. 
FAVORS SMALL TAX ON TURNOVERS 

As a substitute for the excess pro- 
fits tax (and here I reply to another 
of the editorial questions put to me) 
I strongly favor a small tax on busi- 
ness turnovers. It will require ap- 
proximately four billions of dollars 
annually to meet our sinking fund ° 
installments, interest charges and 
departmental expenses; and I esti- 
mate that about half this sum could 
be derived from a tax of not more 
than one and one-half per cent. on 
the total volume of business done by 
large going concerns. From such a 
levy the wages paid to laborers, in- 
comes of salaried and professional 
men, and receipts from agriculture 
and small businesses ought properly 
to be exempt. Units of larger capi- 
tal can bear it without inconvenience 
and to restrict it to them would fa- 
cilitate its collection. 

This tax, too, must be borne by the 
consumer, as must all taxes levied 
upon commodities; but it has the 
distinct advantage, in my opinion, of 
being paid but once. That is to say, 
it will not reach the consumer mul- 
tiplied or even greatly enlarged. 
There are certain difficulties appa- 
rent in an equitable enforcement, but 
none of them is insuperable; and un- 
doubtedly it would make possible the 
elimination of the burdensome ex-’ 
cess profits tax, the occasion for 
which has passed. Moreover, we 
would encourage thus the re-entry 
into the channels of business of capi- 
tal now withdrawn for investment 
in non-taxable (and non-productive) 
securities. 

Hand in hand with this readjust- 
ment should go a revision of the 
taxes on personal and corporate in- 
come. The income from war-bred 
fortunes, those of the profiteer and 
the non-producer, and those derived 
from industries which flourish by 
reason of special unfair privileges, 
should stand at a high mark; but 
taxes on the smaller earnings of 
workingmen and the professional 
classes should be appreciably de- 
creased. 

AGAINST FEDERAL INHERITANCE TAX 

In this connection it may not be 
amiss to express the disfavor in 
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which I hold a Federal inheritance 
tax. The processes by which prop- 
erty passes from generation to gene- 
ration are guarded by the State and 
the smaller units within it, and are 
made possible through the functions 
of those agencies. The Federal 
authority has nothing to do with 
them, and ought not properly to ex- 
act any compensation when they are 
accomplished. This source of rev- 
enue should be restricted to the 
State. 


But if an equitable revision of 
taxation is essential, justice and 
common sense demand no _ less 
urgently that the Government’s re- 
quirements in this direction be 
scaled down through the establish- 
ment of a national budget. The 
readers of this magazine are men of 
affairs, and I do not consider it 
necessary to set forth at length to 
such an audience the advantages of 
putting our Governmental adminis- 
tration on a business basis. That it 
has not been done sooner is a reflec- 
tion upon the world’s greatest busi- 
ness nation. The subject has loomed 
large for years in expert and lay 
thought, and it became vital to me 
when, as a member of the Committee 
on Appropriations in Congress, I 
saw the slovenly, capricious and 
wasteful manner in which millions 
of dollars were apportioned to de- 
partments. One of my first duties as 
Governor of Ohio was to insist upon 
a reorganization of the State’s fiscal 
methods. A budget system was 
adopted in 1913. and it has resulted 
not only in a great simplification of 


finances but in the saving of millions 
of dollars annually. That is an 
earnest of what might be accom- 
plished for the taxpayer if the sys- 
tem were established at the national 
capital. 

NATIONAL BUDGET NEEDED 

As it is now, appropriations are 
made without regard to the amount 
of revenue forthcoming and without 
special knowledge of the require- 
ments which must be met. No great 
business enterprise could escape 
bankruptcy if it were conducted on 
such a basis. That our Government 
has muddled through is due primar- 
ily to the fact that it is inordinateiy 
rich and that taxpayers are not so 
exacting in demanding a return on 
their outlay as are stockholders. 
Morally they are much more obli- 
gated to scrutinize the business con- 
duct of their Government than the 
operations of concerns in which they 
are partners or investors, but appa- 
rently they are only now beginning 
to awaken to that fact. 

A national budget system could be 
made to show results at once, and 
would begin to function with full 
effect just as soon as necessary re- 
search could be completed and the 
cooperation of all the Governmental 
departments procured. The results 
would be proportionate to the integ- 
rity and executive ability of those 
directing the new order. The edi- 
tor of this magazine has asked to 
what extent I believe public opinion 
to be necessary to the success of thc 
system, and my reply is that I believe 
public opinion to be now aroused 


‘themselves. 
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Had the people not been clamant 
for the reform, the grudging ang 
reluctant Representatives in the 
sixty-sixth Congress would not haye 
amended its budget bill to meet the 
objections of the President, who had 
been obliged to return it after its first 
passage because of constitutional de- 
fects and certain provisions clearly 
dictated by considerations of politi- 
cal patronage. That the Senate ad- 
journed without passing the amended 
bill only goes to show that the Sen- 
ate was, as usual, less amenable than 
the House to the mandate of its con- 
stituents. 

Emil Faguet, a learned and witty 
Frenchman, once wrote a book de- 
riding democracy as “ the cult of in- 
competence.” That the foremost 
republic of the earth is now blunder- 
ing along under an unsound system 
of taxation and wastefully inefficient 
fiscal methods might seem at first 
glance almost a justification of his 
cynical charge; but the defects of 
democracy are its virtues in this, 
that they tend always to correct 
People who organize 
for self-control will see to it finally 
that the control is competent and 
efficient. The majority is always 
right in the long run, and if it errs 
for a time soon rights itself. Public 
opinion is a prophylactic. And I am 
wholly confident that, although we 
may have tolerated incompetence in 
fiscal administration and reluctance 
to effect needed tax readjustment, 
the electorate will express its opin- 
ion effectively ere long. I, for my 
part, invite the decision. 


Governmental Inefficiency 


Absurdities of System; Proposals for Getting Rid of Waste 


By R..P. Shealey 


Washington Counsel of National Association of. Credit Men 


EFERRING evidently to 
the executive departments, 
bureaus and commissions, 
a western Congressman re- 
cently made the statement that the 
Government is “ The worst managed 
business in the world,” and by com- 
mon consensus of opinion he was 
not so very wide of the mark. 
What, for instance, would a credit 
grantor think if he wrote to. a cus- 
tomer and said prices would be ad- 
vanced in thirty days; if the general 
manager of the concern sent out on 
the same day a circular letter to the 
trade saying that there existed a 
world-wide shortage of materials in 
his particular commodity ; and if the 


president of the corporation a few 
days later gave an interview to the 
press in which he explained that 
there never really existed a shortage 
in his line and that the apparent 
shortage was largely propaganda. 
Well, that is exactly the situation 
that Washington, typified by the ex- 
ecutive departments, bureaus and 
commissions, as exhibited to the 
United States recently when dealing 
with the sugar situation. On August 
21 the daily press carried a story, 
emanating from the Bureau of the 
Crop Estimates of the Department 
of Agriculture, in which the officials 
of the Bureau were quoted as saying 
that a sugar famine never existed 





and that there never existed any jus- 
tification for the high prices of 
twenty-five to thirty cents a pound. 
In this statement Herbert Hoover 
was quoted as having said that there 
was a shortage; that the Department 
of Justice explained that there was 
a shortage; and that these state- 
ments had their effect in the high 
prices, in the face of an ample crop. 
A day or two later the public press 
carried another statement on_ the 
sugar situation from the Department 
of Justice, and in this statement the 
officials of the department were 
quoted as being unanimously of the 
cpinion that prices would rise again 
as soon as the flurry had passed. 
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Following the Department of Jus- 
tice’s turn at,the bat, came that of 
the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion, and in a statement issued by 
this commission on August 27, the 
world was said to be over two mil- 
lion tons short in the production of 
sugar, and that the advance in do- 
mestic prices would have gone 
higher but for governmental control 
in the regulation of distribution 
through the agencies of the Food 
Administration, the International 
Sugar Committee, and the Equaliza- 
tion Board. 

It is not the purpose of the writer 
to criticize these statements from the 
standpoint of accuracy, but simply 
to call attention to the fact that no 
two of them are identical. Yet they 
are all the output of arms or agencies 
of the same unit, the United States 
Government. And this is not the 
first time that conflicting views have 
been held by different departments 
of the government about a matter of 
vital interest to the American people, 
but, in fact, it has been going on for 
years, and the wonder is that some- 
thing concrete has not before been 
done by Congress to correct it. It 
indicates in the clearest manner the 
duplication of work and overlapping 
now going on in the executive de- 
partments of the Government, and 
illustrates not only the financial loss 
to the taxpayers, but the additional 
perplexities and possible loss in 
household purchases caused by read- 
ing official reports and documents 
presenting conflicting views and 
forecasts of a situation, the varying 
prices of which may mean a distinct 
dollars and cents loss or gain to 
every householder. 


WASTE AND DUPLICATION 


However, in the language of a 
former President, it is a condition 
and not a theory which confronts us. 
This was recognized during the re- 
cent war by the passage of the Over- 
man Act, authorizing the President 
ot the United States to transfer ex- 
isting bureaus of the government 
from one department to the other for 
the purpose of coordinating and sim- 
plifying their respective shares of 
work, and also as far back as the 
creation by Congress of the Cockrell 
Commission in 1887, and leading up 
to the organization, in more recent 
years, of the United States Bureau 
of Efficiency. 

It is the understanding of the 
Writer that during the latter days of 
the war some attempt was made to 
take advantage of the Overman Act; 
at least, memoranda along this line 
for governmental action were pre- 
pared; but as the armistice came 
along shortly thereafter and then the 


peace treaties, with their many com- 
plex problems, it is supposed that 
this report was left over for more 
mature deliberation and reflection. 
The passage of the act itself is, how- 
ever, a very direct recognition of the 
fact that there is a tremendous lot 
of waste and duplication in the man- 
agement of governmental affairs, 
and with this fact recognized, it then 
becomes the question of whether the 
fault exists with the system or the 
man; that is to say, whether the 
laws which created the system, or 
the men and women who are exe- 
cuting those laws are to blame. ‘The 
executive departments, at least so far 
as specialized employees are con- 
cerned, are notoriously undermanned 
and underpaid, and instances exist 
without number where men are 
handling problems of most vital im- 
portance to the taxpayers and are 
not paid one-quarter as much as they 
would get in private employment, 
and yet are doing well their work 
for Uncle Sam. 


In the last Congress, legislation 
designed to cure many of the more 
important defects came near being 
passed, and may be enacted into law 
at the coming session. However, as 
it is a short session, expiring sine die 
March 3, 1921, the time in which to 
do anything is, of course, limited. 
One of the measures in this line was 
a bill creating a budget bureau in the 
Treasury Department, which only by 
a scant margin failed from becoming 
a law in June, and is still on the 
Senate calendar for passage. This 
bill contains a number of provisions 
which may be utilized to prevent du- 
plication, notably sections 13 and 14, 
and has so many admirable provi- 
sions that many business men are 
earnestly hoping that it may be 
enacted into law at an early moment. 
It is, of course, not perfect, and op- 


_ position was expressed to a number 


of its provisions. It is, however, at 
least a step in the right direction. 


Duplication and lack of standard- 
ization and uniformity, particularly 
in matters of construction contracts, 
are said to be costing the Govern- 
ment a large sum of money. With 
the idea of eliminating as much of 
this underlying waste and cost as 
possible, bills were introduced in the 
Senate and House by Senator Jones 
of Washington and by Representa- 
tive Reavis of Nebraska, creating a 
Department of Public Works and 
transferring to this department all 
the construction activities of the 
Government, except those of a mili- 
tary or purely naval nature. The 
importance of such a department 
may be realized when it is said that 
this Department of Public Works, 





23 
if created, would have under its 


direction expenditures of over $750,- 
000,000 annually. 


PROPOSED CENTRAL SUPPLY SYSTEM 


Another suggested piece of legis- 
lation, represented in the Senate by 
a bill introduced by Mr. Frelinghuy- 
sen of New Jersey and by a bill in 
the House introduced by Mr. Wood 
of Indiana, creating a central supply 
committee, a much more enlarged 
and efficient committee than at pres- 
ent exists. Under the provisions of 
the Frelinghuysen-Wood bill there 
would be a central warehouse con- 
structed, used to store supplies pur- 
chased by this committee for the use 
of the executive departments. As 
the situation now stands this supply 
committee determines what prices 
should be paid by the executive de- 
partments for their office supplies 
(and they are large in volume) and 
determines the successful bidder, but 
under the law is compelled to have 
the executive departments make the 
actual purchases. As a result some 
departments have more than they 
need of some supplies, while others 
have none at all and have to go out 
into the open market for purchases. 
Should the Frelinghuysen-Wood bill 
become enacted into law undoubted- 
ly a great deal of the purchases for 
Uncle Sam other than construction 
contracting will be done by this 
committee. 

Neither the Jones-Reavis bill cre- 
ating the Department of Public 
Works, nor the  Frelinghuysen- 
Wood bill, enlarging the activities of 
the General Supply Committee 
passed either house before the close 
of the session, but a resolution was 
introduced and passed by the House 
of Representatives providing for a 
general survey of the executive de- 
partments of the United States Gov- 
ernment, and in all probability this 
is what Congress will do at its next 
session, provided the business men 
stay on the job, and insist that dupli- 
cation and the ensuing waste of time 
and energy be eliminated. When 
duplication and overlapping in the 
federal government is to some extent 
cured by legislation, then will come 
the question of federal and State du- 
plication and overlapping. Conse- 
quently the problem, in one form or 
another, will be before us for many 
years. 


Pass It On 


“Why not ask each member of the As- 
sociation to see that after he has finished 
reading The Credit Monthly that it is 
placed in the hands of some individual he 
knows would be interested in the articles 
contained therein,” writes a member of the 
National Association of Credit Men. 















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Chandler Steps Up 


Buffalo—Leon W. Chandler, former 
National Director and President of the 
Buffalo Association, has resigned from 
the Liberty Bank of Buffalo to become 
lst Assistant Cashier of the newly or- 
ganized Merchants National Bank. 

William F. Chase, of the Citizens Com- 
mercial Trust Co. has been elected Presi- 
dent; Charles S.. Cook of the American 
Brass Company, Ist V. P.; Charles H. 
Fitch of the People’s Bank, 2nd V. P., 
and Ira D. Johnson of the William H. 
Walker & Co., Treas., of the Buffalo 
Association of Credit Men. 


Farrell Now Buffalo 
Secretary 


Buffalo—The officers and members of 
the Buffalo association are greatly 
pleased in having secured H. E. Farrell 
as their secretary. Mr. Farrell takes 
the place of Earl G. Campbell who has 
been called to a position with the Corru- 
gated Bar Co. Mr. Farrell as the man- 
ager of the Fairbanks Co., of Buffalo, 
has for several years been one of the 
hardest working members of the asso- 
ciation, a leader in the Booster Club and 
always ready to take a laboring oar; as a 
result he is well broken into his duties 
even before he assumes them. The Buf- 
falo association is therefore well pre- 
pared to go ahead with its ambitious fall 
plans with the secretary's office ready 
for all demands. 


Likes N. I. C. Course 


Chicago.—The following is an excerpt 
froma letter of Thomas E. Noonan, 
President of the Chicago Chapter of the 
National Institute of Credit: “J am 
naturally gratified to have finished the 
course successfully and I feel that you 
and the other directors should be con- 
gratulated on the practical way in which 
the course is conducted. It isn’t at all 
like the usual correspondence course.” 





Terrific Struggle Between 
O. K.’s and N. G.’s 


Cleveland—More than 300 members 
with their families attended the annual 
outing of the Cleveland Association of 
Credit Men at Albers’ Villa. The day 
was ideal and the place, seventeen miles 
west of the city, beautiful with its abun- 
dance of shade and ample grassy green 
for the sport program. An automobile’ 
parade of seventy-five cars headed by 
President J. E. Campbell and escorted 
by mounted policemen had the villa for 
its objective. A program of games and 
races filled the early afternoon, follow- 
ing which a “ Boom Fight,” a Tug-of-war 
and three ball games were played. The 
company was equally divided into two 
groups, one known as “O.K.’s” and the 
other as “ N.G.’s,” and each person pres- 
ent wore a string tag with his name, firm 
and the group to which he belonged. 
The “O.K.’s” won the final ball game 
and walked away with the silk neckties, 
while the “ N.G.’s” captured the Tug-of- 
war and the silk hose that went with it. 
Winners in the boom fight gathered bags 
of sugar and coffee. For the other 
events there was an abundance of prizes 
for men, women and children. Chicken 
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Activities of Credit Grantors 


dinner and a musical program marked 
the early evening and dancing closed the 
session. In between were competitions 
among automobile owners and others 
in which awards included $10 gold pieces, 
tool kits, hams, auto refrigerators, dust 
mops, a ton of coal and ice cream. All 
told more than 150 prizes were given, 
omer aggregating more than $500 in 
value. 

This was the largest outing ever held 
by the Cleveland association. 





Vote to Help I. and P. 
Department 


Denver—More than 100 members of 
the Denver Credit Men’s Association met 
September 7 to hear C. D. West, man- 
ager of the Investigation and Prosecu- 
tion Department of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, describe his depart- 
ment’s work. Mr. West declared that his 
first object was to make credit grantors 
understand what they can do to help his 
department protect credit against un- 
scrupulous men who are ever seeking to 
frame fraudulent bankruptcies. He 
pointed out the methods they commonly 
pursue, which every credit man should 
be trained to scent quickly. He cited the 
precautions credit grantors should take 
to make certain that, in case they find 
themselves outwitted, they can quickly 
furnish prosecuting officers with the kind 
of evidence necessary to prove fraud. 
The association passed a vote of confi- 
dence in the I. and P. department and 
promised to give every possible assistance 
in rounding up commercial crooks. 

A resolution was adopted urging San 
Francisco as the convention city for 1921. 


. 
Notes on Europe 
Detroit—Frank R. Hamburger, secre- 
tary of the Detroit Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion, who-in June sailed for Europe to 
serve as delegate to the conference of 
the International Chamber of Commerce, 
is now at home, after a most successful 
trip during which he visited England, 
France, Belgium, Holland, Italy, Switz- 
erland and several cities in Germany. In 
his latest letter to the “ Monthly” he 
recounts particularly his observations in 
Italy, made just prior to the industrial 
revolution that has been occupying the at- 
tention of business men and the Gov- 
ernment during the past few weeks. With 
other American delegates Mr. Hamburger 
was a guest of the Italian Government 


and American Chambers of Commerce in ° 


leading Italian cities. The attention of 
the visitors was especially attracted to 
the great hydro-electric power develop- 
ments now under construction which, 
when completed, will free Italy, in large 
measure, from the handicap under which 
she has suffered because of lack of coal. 
Mr. Hamburger also calls attention to the 
work under way to reclaim thousands 
of acres of swamp waste and to make of 
it the most fertile lands in the peninsula. 

An opportunity was had of visiting the 
farms of Belgium, then groaning with a 
record crop of foodstuffs, and also of 
visiting the ruined cities, Ypres and 
Nieupont, where thousands of men were 
busily clearing away the debris and with 
courage undaunted rebuilding stores and 
homes. 

Holland, of course, was found to be a 










land of plenty, though the thrifty trades. 
men and restauranteurs saw to it that the 
“rich” Americans paid well for their 
comforts and good food. 

Mr. Hamburger was particularly jn. 
terested at the sessions of the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce in the es- 
tablishment of an international bureau for 
the exchange of credit information, as 
also in a bureau to investigate the mischie- 
vous use of trade names. 


Adjustment and Inter- 


change 


Grand Rapids.——Frank D. Blakely has 
been elected secretary of the Grand 
Rapids Association of Credit Men, and in 
addition has become manager of the ad- 
justment and interchange bureaus of the 
association, succeeding Walter H, 
Brooks. The Grand Rapids market is 
one of much importance and members do- 
ing business there will do well to re 
member that they have an ably conducted 
adjustment and_ interchange bureau 
service at that point. 


Annual “ Jinks” and 


Business Meeting 

Los Angeles—The members of the Los 
Angeles Association of Credit Men, their 
wives and sweethearts made merry at the 
Virginia Hotel, Long Beach, California, 
at the annual “jinks” of the association. 
To sav it was a great success is putting 
it mildly. About 300 members were pres- 
ent. Some of the early arrivals made 
the most of their opportunity and took 
a dip in the surf. Towards evening the 
Long Beach Municipal Band gave a con- 
cert on the beautiful grounds of the 
hotel. 

After an excellent banquet dinner a 
short and snappy program was given. 
President Black made a few opening re- 
marks, and introduced Mr. Acres, who 
welcomed the association to Long Beach 
and tendered them the key to the city. It 
was his desire that the Los Angéies 
Credit Men’s Association have their 
annual “jinks” at Long Beach and make 
the Virginia Hotel their headquarters. 

Secretary Ide made a short résumé of 
the year’s work. He stated that nine 
meetings had been held; the largest at- 
tendance being 281 and the average 226. 
The membership numbers 867. which 
makes the Los Angeles Association the 
largest west of St. Louis. Several prizes 
were awarded for good work on the 
membership and entertainment commit 
tees. Mr. Fernholtz and Mr. Cattell were 
two of the recipients 

Mr. Couch outlined in’ brief what the 
local association stood for and explained 
the policy of the national association. He 
emphasized the importance of the local 
association and asked the enthusiastic 
support of all the members for the com- 
ing year. 

At the November election, several re- 
ferendum bills will be voted upon and 


Mr. Black urged the members to vote 


and work against the passage of the 
Community Property Act which, if 
enacted into law, will be so detrimental 
to credit interests. Mr. McComas 
further elaborated on the effect the law 
would have on credits and business in 
general. 

As this meeting was the. last one of 
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the out-going administration, President 
Black made a short talk thanking the 
members for their cooperatior® with him 
in making the year a successful one: He 
then introduced Mr. J. A. Cattell presi- 
dent elect who solicited the whole- 
hearted effort of all to make the associ- 
ation a still greater factor in the business 
life of the community. 

During the program, a ladies’ quar- 
tette gave some of the old time southern 
melodies which were appreciated by all. 
Dancing concluded the evening program 
and some of the “old timers” say it was 
one of the most enthusiastic and best 
annual “jinks” the association ever had. 


Boteler a National 


Director 


New York.—Willard Haff, of Well- 
ington, Sears & Co., who was elected at 
the Atlantic City convention director of 
the National Association of Credit Men 
to represent the New York district, has 
resigned, and E. S. Boteler, president of 
the New York Credit Men’s Association, 
has been appointed in his stead. Mr. 
Haff’s retirement from the Board seem- 
ed to be necessary because of his removal 
to Boston where he joins the home staff 
vf his company. He will be greatly 
missed from the councils of the New 
York association, for he has for several 
years been chairman of one of the most 
important committees, that on investiga- 
tion and prosecution, and also a member 
of the executive committee. 


New New York Officers 


New York.—At the twenty-sixth an- 
nual meeting of the New York Credit 
Men’s Association, held last month, 
changes were made in the constitution 
and by-laws calling for four instead of 
two vice-presidents and increasing the 
standing committees by the addition of a 
committee on Ways and Means, a forum 
committee and a bulletin committee. Off- 
cers elected for the ensuing year are: 

President, H. C. Bainbridge, Jr., Chas. 
Bainbridge’s Sons; First Vice-President, 
J. L. Medler, Atlas Portland Cement Co.; 
Vice-President, G. E. Chapin, Federal 
Reserve Bank; Vice-President, W. H. 
Pouch, Concrete Steel Co.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, N. W. Adsit, New Jersey Zinc Co.; 
Treasurer, J. O. Hobby, Jr., American Lo- 
comotive Co. 

The Board of the National Association 
being in session at the time of the meet- 
ing there was an interchange of telegrams 
of congratulations. 


Value of a Purpose 


Norfolk-Tidewater—Henry G. Barbee 
of Harris Woodson, Barbee Co., presi- 
dent of the Norfolk-Tidewater Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, in a message to the 
members of his association, quotes the 
following from the American Exchange 


National Bank Journal: ‘ Man’s ability 
to fix a goal, to plan, is his supreme and 
also exclusive attribute. The lower an- 
imals can go where they have been before 
and can go where others have been, but 
man alone has the ability to enter un- 
charted space with a definite purpose, a 
fixed goal for a guide. The man who 

ows where he is going gets there. 
Others who never take the trouble to 
think about their destination travel in 
circles and wind up at the point from 
which they set out. Such men are prone 
to bewail their fate and to lay the blame 
upon the machinations of their more suc- 
cessful fellows, but they have only them- 
selves to blame. 


_ credit men 


“All men are perhaps not equally 
equipped, do not share the planning ability 
in equal degree with the successful, or if 
they do they lack ambition, the incentive, 
to carry their plans into execution. A 
lack of ambition in one direction may 
be offset by an ambition in another direc- 
tion, but there is no substitute for energy 
in getting things done. The men who 
plan and do not travel toward their goal 
are dreamers and are in a class with the 
men who, under the compelling force of 
innate energy, move in circles, but do 
not plan. These natures are tragic both 
as to their own fate and as to the fate 
of mankind at large. Co-ordinated, the 
two might rebuild the world; working in- 
dependently they do much to upset it. 
Many more of us are capable of plan- 
ning and of performance than are doing 
either. The trouble is that we do not 
know where we fall short. The man who 
has been traveling in a circle all of his 
life comes back to his starting point and 
becomes despondent. He always be- 
lieved he was on his way up in the front 
ranks of the vanguard of progress and 
accomplishment, and his disillusionment 
when he discovers that he has been going 
around and around makes him a pessi- 
mist. Such a man wastes @ great deal 
of energy. That is a pity! The world 
needs every ounce of energy that can be 
generated. Right now there are signs in 
this country that we are about to set out 
on a journey in a circle. We are going 
to circumnavigate an ideal that belongs 
to the past, tie our wagons to stars that 
are dead and shine no more. Ought we 
do it? We are traveling in a circle be- 
cause we must move and have no definite 
goal in sight. Why should we thresh 
around in the world under the direction 
of men of infinite energy and no fore- 
sight, or under the leadership of men who 
dream and stand still, or go back? We 
need a board of economic directors that 
knows something about navigation, a 
leadership that can lay a course and fol- 
low it. We have a limited supply of this 
sort of ability, which has heretofore been 
devoted to the furtherance of individual 
ambitions; let’s harness it to the carryall 
and all take a ride.” 


N.I.C. and Y. M.C. A. 


Norfolk-Tide Water—The Norfolk- 
Tide Water Association of Credit Men 
has announced the opening of a class for 
which is to be conducted 
under the auspices of the association in 
the rooms of the Y. M. C. A. It will 
follow the plan of the National Institude 
of Credit. Alexander Creech, chairman 
of the committee, informed the associa- 
tion that twenty-one had already signed 
for class membership and that he felt 
certain twenty-five or thirty would be on 
the rolls by October first. The new plan 
has received the cordial backing of the 
entire association. 


Is Liquidation Complete? 

Pittsburgh-An_ optimistic note was 
struck at the latest luncheon of the 
Pittsburgh Association of Credit’ Men in 
a round table discussion led by A. D. 
Sallee on the _ following subject: 

Liquidation—Is It Complete?” The 
opinion leaned towards the affirmative. 
Following were some of the high spots 
brought out: 

Estimated that 2,000,000 tons of iron 
and steel are tied up through railroad 
congestion in the hands of producers, 
thereby causing frozen credits. 

Railroads should be able to restore 
efficiency because of returning men and 
the approach of a surplus of workers. 
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Since the armistice was signed 22,000,- 
000 gross tons per annum of steel have 
been shipped. The best pre-war rate 
attained was 21,000,000 tons. 

There will be no further radical slumps 
in wool, silk, cotton and the present 
financial system is panic proof. 

Five thousand immigrants now arriv- 
ing daily to relieve the labor shortage, a 
factor of significance that cannot be 
overlooked. 

Stocks of retailers must be growing 
smaller. Fewer cancellations in many 
lines reported. 

Increase in interest rates was advo- 
cated by Attorney A. Seder, to help real 
estate in particuler. 


Promotion for D. E. Crane 


Pittsburgh—D. E. Crane, formerly in 
charge of the credits of the Macbeth- 
Evans Glass Co., has become secretar'y- 
treasurer of the Owosso Sugar Company, 
Owosso, Michigan. The electrical in- 
dustry recognizes that it has lost an un- 
usually able member in surrendering Mr. 
Crane who has been an important fac- 
tor both in the National Association of 
Credit Men and in electrical trade 
organizations. 


I and P Department Plans 


Portland—More than a_ hundred 
credit men of Portland gathered at a 
luncheon to hear C. D. West, Manager 
of the Investigation and Prosecution De- 
partment of the National Association of 
Credit Men, outlined the plans for a 
country-wide net for commercial crooks 
constructed by the National Association 
with the assistance of the various active 
local associations. The Portland commit- 
tee which conferred with Mr. West was 
headed by A. T. Schouboe, and included 
J. L. Talbot, R. W. Jamieson, F. B. 
Lewis and F. S. Pritchard. ° 


Charges on Country Items 


St. Louis—The Chamber of Commerce 
of St. Louis and the clearing house of that 
city have been working out a plan to 
eliminate collection charges on country 
items. A new rule has been adopted 
which will mean the difference between 
the nominal charge of 6 per cent for the 
deferred credit on country items and an 
average charge of from $1.00 to $1.50 per 
$100, the exchange charge under the pres- 
ent practice. The basis of the new sys- 
tem is an interest charge on time required 
to collect country checks. 


Big Membership Increase 


San Francisco—The annual meeting of 
the San Francisco Association of Credit 
Men concluded an unusually successful 
year, as brought out in the report of C. 
E. Baen, of the Anglo-London-Paris Na- 
tional Bank, who has just retired from 
the office of president. There had been 
a heavy increase in membership, giving 
the organization a total of 659, principally 
wholesalers, manufacturers and bankers 
of the San Francisco market. 

The officers elected for the year were, 
T. M. Earl, Nolan-Earl Shoe Co., presi- 
dent; E. C. Gayman, Sperry Flour Co., 
first vice president, Eugene D. Elkus, the 
Elkus Company, second vice president, W. 
B. Maxwell, Blake, Moffitt, and Towne, 
treasurer, and F. S. Jefferies, secretary. 

There was an address by J. J. Walsh, 
of Tillman & Bendel, on “ The Mercantile 
Agency Report as a Service to Credit 
Managers.” 












































































































































































































































































































































Overhead Charges in Prosperity 
and Reaction 


By M. H. Howell 






Assistant Cashier, Chase National Bank, New York 


VERHEAD charges rise 
slowly in the earlier part of 
a period of prosperity. 
When a factory is working 
on part time, it can be speeded up to 
full capacity with little, if any, in- 
crease in the salaries of officials, in 
rental of leased land or building, in 
interest on bonds, or in certain other 
items of overhead expense. Wages 
must increase as output increases; 
outlay for raw materials increases 
as output increases, -and various 
other variable expenses increase. But 
a very substantial increase in output 
is possible with reviving business ac- 
tivity without any increase in over- 
head. When, however, expansion 
has reached a point where a new 
plant becomes necessary or where it 
becomes necessary to enlarge an 
existing plant, overhead charges in- 
crease sharply. When leases expire 
in the latter part of a prosperity 
period, they must ordinarily be re- 
newed at greatly increased rentals. 
When bond issues mature late in the 
period of prosperity, it is usually 
necessary to renew them at a sharply 
increased rate of interest. In a 
prosperity period, too, the salaries 
of officials go up, though this almost 
always.comes later than the advance 
in wages. It is usually much easier 
to reduce officials’ salaries in the sub- 
sequent period of depression than it 
is to reduce wage rates, but it is less 
easy to dispense with unnecessary 
officials than it is to dispense with 
unnecessary laborers. 
ACCOUNTING MAY INCREASE IN 
IMPORTANCE 


When reaction comes, it is pos- 
sible to curtail readily enough the 
purchases of raw materials and sup- 
plies, and to reduce the number of 
laborers employed. — It is less easy to 
scale down wage rates, but, as a rule, 
this can be done to some extent. At 
the present time, business men will 
be well advised to let the cost of liv- 
ing go down first, and to protect 
wage scales as far as balance sheets 
will permit. It is impossible, how- 
ever, to reduce the interest rates on 
existing bond issues until they ma- 
ture; and, if long leases at high 
rentals have been entered into, they 
can be got out of only via the bank- 
ruptcy courts.. Even a cold blooded 
26 


business policy has difficulty in re- 
ducing the number of officials or 
accounting force very greatly, since 
each official has specialized functions 
whether he is fully occupied or not, 
and since the problems of accounting 
may well become increasingly im- 
portant in a period of slow collec- 
tions and* uncertainties regarding 
contracts. The fortunate business, 
which finds its leases expiring in a 
period of depression or which finds 
bond issues maturing when the 
money market has grown easier 
through business inactivity, can, of 
course, reduce its overhead very 
greatly. But there is no guaranty in 
any given business that this will take 
place. Of course officials’ salaries 
can be reduced, short time leases can 
be given up, and short time bank 
loans can be paid off, thus reducing 
a part of the interest charge. 

The item of overhead which, in 
the present situation, can most easily 
be reduced, is advertising. As a con- 
sequence of the Excess Profits Tax, 
there has been a very unusual amount 
of advertising, and the returns on 
this in very many cases have not 
been such 4s to justify its continu- 
ance when excess profits are being 
reduced, or are disappearing.* 

PROSPERITY BREEDS INEFFICIENCY 

The greatest relief when the end 
of a prosperity period brings shrink- 
ing profits, however, is not to be 
found chiefly in the reduction of 
overhead expenses. It is partly to 
be found in the shrinking prices of 
raw materials. It is partly to be 
found in the reduction in_the labor 
force. This last resource, however, 
is not one which should be pursued 
far unless it is forced, since a gen- 
eral policy of this.sort involves an 
intensification of depression. More- 
over, business men should, and gen- 
erally do, recognize a heavy respon- 
sibility to labor to keep unemploy- 
ment at the minimum possible, and 
the value of keeping the good will 
of labor by doing everything possible 
to keep things going can hardly be 
overestimated. The better policy, 
wherever possible, is to meet the de- 





* Specialized magazines, like THe CREDIT 
MONTHLY, with a minimum of waste circula- 
tion, appeal to advertisers who have ceased 
extensive and are going in for intensive ad- 
vertising.—The Editor. - 


clining market by making prices at 
which goods will move and at which 
the business can continue active, and 
to offset the lower prices by increased 
efficiency all along the line. There 
is an immense slack in efficiency at 
the crest of most periods of pros- 
perity. Labor has grown inefficient 
because employment is easy and 
laborers know they can get a job 
across the street for the asking. 
Labor has grown inefficient, too, be- 
cause of overtime work and of the 
weariness which overtime work in- 
volves.. Labor has grown costly, 
moreover, partly through rising 
wages, partly through the extra price 
which must be paid for overtime 
work, and partly through the in- 
efficiency already referred to. 
Management has likewise, as a 
general rule, grown relatively ineffi- 
cient at the height of the period of 
prosperity. Orders come in easily. 
Margins of profit are large. Man- 
agement ceases to watch small 
waste. Rush orders make for con- 
fusion and waste. The overcrowd- 
ing of railroad facilities leads to un- 
avoidable wastes on the part of 
every business which deals with the 
railroads. A tightening up all along 
the line on the part both of labor and 
of management is thus possible when 
the reaction comes, and is very em- 
phatically possible at the present 
time; this will enable us to turn out 
goods at markedly lower prices with 
a profit. The wide and even extrav- 
agant profits, which obtained during 
the war and in the post-armistice 
boom, must no longer be expected. 
We shall have to relearn the lesson 
of working on narrow margins and 
making our profits by watching de- 
tails closely. But the lesson is a 
wholesome one, which American 
business men have learned in the past 


and may again be expected speedily 
to learn. 


The net outcome of a policy of 
this sort will be the production of 
a larger volume of goods than at 
present at lower prices, which will 
make the “real income” (that is, 
income measured in the necessities 
and comforts of life) of the Ameri- 
can people greater than before, even 
though money wages and money 
profits be smaller. 


The Psychology 
of Chart Making 


Impending Disaster Transformed into Fruitful Victory by a Chart 
By 
Colonel Walter Dill Scott, Ph. D. 


One of the most unusual and difficult fields 
for the application of charts is in that of han- 
dling men. However, several instances are 
at hand in which charts have been employed 
in personnel work and one is here presented. 

During the early summer of 1918 recruits 
had been coming into our army camps in the 
U. S. at very irregular intervals but averaging 
about ten thousand daily. 


* * * * 


The personnel system in France was one 
of the most complex and difficult that can be 
imagined. 

ag ah * * 

The personnel work in the United States 
was planned to include the work in France 
and the failure to have the work thus co-ordi- 
nated with that in France was becoming more 
serious every day. In a further attempt to 
introduce an adequate system in the personnel 
work in France we sent Mr. C. who had 
shown unusual skill in overcoming opposition 
in various camps, and Mr. D. who possesses 
remarkable skill in analyzing difficult situa- 
tions and making the whole thing clear by 
means of a chart. Mr. C. and Mr. D. soon 
comprehended the situation as one in which 
a complete and detailed presentation was re- 
quired. Accordingly, Mr. D. prepared a 
chart and Mr. C. presented it to the officials 
concerned. Although it may seem complex 
and difficult to one unfamilar with the situa- 
tion it did not appear so to the authorities 
concerned. The following is a quotation 
from a letter of the General to whom the 
chart was presented: 

“Mr. C., whom you know, is bringing to you a 
brief memorandum and a chart with reference to the 
handling of men from various sources of supply in 
France. I have gone over this with Mr. C. and the 
plan seems simple, practicable and feasible to me.” 
Here we have a striking instance where, 

in a critical situation impending failure was 
changed to success by means of a chart. 
When presented without a chart the system 
was regarded as ‘‘a beautiful theory which 
would not work out in practice.” When pre- 
sented with a chart it was regarded as “simple, 
practicable, and feasible.” 
~ * * * 


The circular that tries to tell its story 


quickly and efficiently trusts to a chart and 
succeeds. 

The public speaker uses a diagram to bring 
out convincingly essential facts and compari- 
sons. 

The scientist in his laboratory after care- 
fully collecting his information prepares 
charts and curves to help him understand the 
Laws that he is studying. 

Whenever we want to make an exception- 
clly forceful argument, whenever we want to 
get the vital comparison across, we are apt to 
take out a pencil and draw a chart. 

Whenever we are puzzled by a confused 
mass of figures, Whenever we want to get at 
the heart of-a matter, we are glad to see a 
chart that gets down to fundamentals and ex- 
plains away our uncertainty. 

We all recognize that there is something 
about a chart that gives us a mastery over 
details. It seems to present a complex situ- 
ation as a panorama with each detail in its 
place and the relations and interrelations 
orderly and definite. 

We like charts because they give us power. 

There are reasons why charts have their 
universal appeal. 

You and I and other people prefer charts 
to numbers, diagrams to discussions, not as 


President of the Scott Company, of 
Philadelphia and Chicago, Tnaee 
and Engineers in Industrial Personnel, 


and 


Director of the Psychological Laboratory, 
Northwestern University. 


Formerly Director of the Committee on 
Classification of Personnel in the Army. 


Holder of the Distinguished Service 
Medal for his work in ‘‘originating, or- 
ganizing, and putting into operation the 
system of classification of enlisted por- 
sonnel now used in the United Statcs 
Army.” 

Author of ‘“‘Increasing Human Efficiency 
in Business;’’ ‘‘Psychology of Advertis- 
td “Psychology of Public Speaking;’’ 
“‘Theory of Advertising”’ and ‘‘Influcnc- 
ing Men in Business.”’ 


a matter of chance, but because of the univer- 
sal way that minds behave. 

There are psychological reasons why we 
can tell our story best by charts, and by a 
study of the psychological principles which 
lie back of a chart’s efficiency, we can prepare 
even more efficient charts. 

Chart making should be based on psycho- 
logical principles, because charts are made in 
order to impress human minds. 

What are the psychological reasons that 
make a chart effective? 

What psychological principles should be 
recogni in chart making? 

There are five things that a chart should be 
designed to do:— 

1. An effective chart will attract and hold attention. 

2. An effective chart will make itself understood. 

3. An effective chart will make a place for itself in 

memory. 
4. An effective chart will secure confidence in the facts 
which it portrays. ' 
5. An effective chart will get action. 


* * * * 


How the A. E. F. Chart Illustrated 
these Five Points 


The chart removed the strain of voluntary 
attention under which General X had labored 
in the previous presentation because the rec- 
tangles and connecting’ lines provide, one 
after another, “a definite object to which 
voluntary attention can be easily directed.” 
Moreover the chart was “an object which 
became more and more meaningful as the 
mind of General X reacts upon it.” Every 
rectangle and every line was interpreted in 
terms of well known ideas. Secondary atten- 
tion is thus aroused and maintained; the mind 
is thrown open to the chart’s message, 

The chart resulted in a better understanding 
on the part of both Mr. C. and General X. 
Mr. C. discovered “the illogical relationships 
in his plan” in that he had not satisfactorily 
adjusted the Personnel Center and the Sta- 
tistical Center.”” He discovered “weak links 
in his chain of reasoning” in attempting to 
pattern the system abroad too much after 
that athome. The “additional data required 
to make a strong case” was the geographical 
location of the Personnel Center at Bourges 
with the available Artificers’ Depot adjoining 
at Mehun. The chart appealed to the wnder- 
standing of General X in that everything 
presented was readily interpreted as a prac- 
tical system of organizing activities already 


in operation or as innovations already rec- 
ognized as desirable. It also aided his under- 
standing in that it made clear how all the 
changes were related to themselves and 
related to the previous methods of carrying 
on the work which he had used. 

As soon as General X had completed the 
study of the chart the plan was indelibly 
fixed in his memory because all the items had 
been interpreted in terms of his previous 
experience, i. e. it was “perceived in secondary 
attention” and furthermore, it was “brought 
into definite relationship with old ideas and 
old attitudes.” 

After General X had completed the study 
of the chart he had confidence in the plan for 
he realized that there was no attempt to 
“‘misrepresent the facts as they really are;” 
that there was no attempt to “exaggerate or 
to distort.” 

The chart resulted in immediate action by 
presenting the dominating idca in the mind 
“in the absence of conflicting ideas and ten- 
dencies” and by making presentation “pleas- 
ant and agreeable.” 

Even though the student of this lecture 
possesses the combined wisdom and tact of 
Messrs. A. and B. he should not fail to resort 
to a chart in attempting to comprehend and 
to present a difficult situation. Even though 
his audience be as difficult as the busy regular 
army officer and even though his proposition 
be as intangible and as complex as the per- 
sonnel system of the A. E. F., by following 
the example of Messrs. C. and D. he may 
frequently transform impending disaster into 
fruitful victory. 

Copyright, 1919, Walter Dill Scott. 

Note:—No one man is perhaps better equipped by 
actual experience to tell the true value of charting as a 
means for right thinking and for increasing one’s earning 
power than Prof. Scott. Many ple use charts but 
do not get the full value because they do not understand 
how to apply charts to business principles. 

For over twenty years a group of leading business and 


, university men have been collecting the proven funda- 


mental principles of charting. They have now been 
completed in simple, easy to understand form and in- 
stantly usable style. 

This complete work is now offered you by the Business 
Charting Institute, No. 5, No. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
at a very moderate cost. 

This master training in charting as applied to business 
principles consists of fifteen lessons and six lectures. 

With these you can now 

Analyze by charts 
Buy by charts 
Convince by charts 
Decide by charts 
Think by charts 
Study by charts 

Work by charts 
Teach by charts Increase your sales by 
Sell by charts charts 

If you are an employer or an ambitious employee— 
if you have your eye on bigger business or a bigger job, 
or are bent on making your own work more effective ard 
valuable—learn by Charting and apply it to your work. 
Let us show you—let us send you the first of these 
fifteen lessons, as a sample—F ree. 

Remember no one ever attained success without 
grasping opportunity. This may be your opportunity. 
It costs nothing to find ont. Don’t delay. Cut out, 
fill out and send coupon today. 

FREE CHART LESSON COUPON 


Business Charting Institute 
725 Kesner Bldg., 5 No. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Send me free your first lesson in the Master Training of 
Charting and Business principles without ary o: ligation 
on my part. 


Save by charts 
Manage by charts 
Prove by charts 
Invest by charts 
Orgazize by charts 
Talk by charts 


Name 

Connected with.......... .......... 
Capacity 

Address............... 
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Vitin- 


The same care in selecting 
insurance companies as 
in checking large credits 


It is a fact that business men, especially those who are considerable 
buyers of insurance, are discriminating as between the companies which 
seek to write their business. 


They want names on their policies that are well-known for strength 


and honorable dealing in the settlement of losses and do not stand on 
technical claims. 


And if the larger business houses stress this point, how much more 


important it is that houses of small. and perhaps more concentrated 
resources do so! 


You check a $2000 or $5000 credit with the utmost care; why does 
not good business equally demand that you check carefully the insur- 
ance companies which may suddenly become obligated to indemnify 
you for these or much larger amounts? 


““Old and Tried’’ 


Vintage of 1849 


GLENS FALLS INSURANCE COMPANY 
GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


E. W. WEST, President H. N. DICKINSON, Vice-President 


F. M. SMALLEY, Secretary R. C. CARTER, Treasurer 
F. L. COWLES, H. W. KNIGHT and J. A. MAVON, Assistant Secretaries 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


Credit Men! These advertisers are buying space in YOUR magazine. 
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Membership Campaign 
Trophy 
A S reported in an earlier number 
of THe Crepit MoNrTHLY, 
John H. Brennen, assistant cashier 
of the Atlantic National Bank, New 
York, won the trophy, here illus- 
trated, offered by the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men in last year’s 
nation-wide drive for new members. 
The trophy was offered for obtain- 
ing the greatest number of new mem- 
bers in the United States, who must 
be well-rated, acceptable concerns. 
Mr. Brennen obtained one hundred 
and three, an exceptional achieve- 
ment. He also won the New York 
City drive coincident with the na- 
tional effort. 


A Standard Invoice Form 

HE Standardization Committee 

of the National Association of 
Purchasing Agents announces the 
holding of a conference October 9 
at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, with 
a view to passing finally upon its 
recommendations regarding stand- 
ardized invoice forms, on which sub- 
ject it has been working for several 
years. The committee hopes that 
whoever has interest in the subject 
will be present at the conference, be- 
cause if its recommendations are 
adopted by the National Association 
of Purchasing Agents in convention, 
there will be difficulty in effecting 
changes later. Any member of the 
National Association of Credit Men 
interested may secure samples of the 
three forms thus far developed by 
the committee by applying to one of 
its members, as follows: W. V. C. 
Bulkeley, Liberty Export & Import 
Corporation, 44th Floor, Wool- 
worth Building, New York; H. 
Bucklin, Todd Protectograph Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y.; Dr. F. W. 
Russe, Mallinckrodt Chemical 
Works, St. Louis, Mo.; G. H. 
Money, Federal Rubber Company, 
Cudahy, Wis.; W. L. Chandler, 
Dodge Sales & Engineering Com- 
pany, Mishawaka, Ind. 
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The Duty of Credit 


Every seed that is planted, 
every hour of labor that is ex- 
pended on production of raw 
materials, represents effort to 
increase the resources of the 
world. Between production and 
final application to mankind’s 
needs of the fruits of this effort 
there may be an interval of 
months. 


The highest duty of credit is 
to finance this element of time 
in the processes of production 
and distribution. 


The great resources of the 
National Bank of Commerce 
in New York are utilized to 
provide credit for production, 
industry and commerce. 


National Bank of Commerce 


in New York 


Capital. Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over Fifty-five Million Dollars 
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SURPLUS & PROFITS 
TOTAL RESOURCES 


Che Chemical National Bank 
of New York 


FOUNDED 1824 


$ 4,500,000 
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Feiwaid 


By William Gregg 


N nearly all lines of business 
I we entered the calendar year 
with unprecedented business 
on the books, and sales programs 
were on a scale far beyond anything 
ever before contemplated in the com- 
mercial history of the country. 
Those whose business experience 
was short talked rather boastfully of 
the insatiable demand for goods 
which expressed itself in a volume 
of orders beyond all possibility of 
filling within a reasonable time. 
These orders actually on the 
books were to them a guarantee that 
one could look far ahead and see only 


high speed production and distribu- 


tion. 

Would not Europe, they asked, 
and even lands not immediately 
touched by war, demand goods that 
would bring us great business in- 
definitely ? 

Such a situation called for cool- 
headed leaders to keep men within 
safe bounds; for there were some 
men who could not appreciate that 
there could be danger when there 
was much forward business and a 
world crying for goods.. Most men 


saw nothing that could disturb them 
when collapse in Japan shook sym- 
pathetically one of our greatest in- 
dustries ; nor did they take seriously 
the problem of the rate of exchange 
which had become a factor so ad- 
verse against Europe as an importer. 
They were astonished, though they 
should not have been, to see these 
factors and other influences causing 
hesitation in this and that line of 
business. 

And today with business in the 
midst of a lull in many lines, the 
question is, are we having merely a 
breathing spell between two periods 
of great business, or is it possible 
that we are not likely again soon to 
be speeding ahead under forced 
draught? 

There are many things to be taken 
into consideration in a look forward. 
Our vast equipment for production, 
both in agriculture and manufactur- 
ing, is more than ever dependent 
upon liberal foreign demand. The 
world wants what we can supply, 
but can the world satisfy its wants 
at the costs now prevailing here? 
To satisfy these wants presumes the 
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ability to pay for our products in a 
manner satisfactory tous. We must 
be paid either in gold,—which, by 
the way, we do not need and foreign 
nations do not wish to give up,—or 
in goods, the facilities to make 
which for export they must restore 
and for which also they must secure 
the raw materials, or in their secyur- 
ities, for which we have not as yet 
cultivated a taste. 


The European nations have before 
them difficult problems whose soly- 
tion is giving their leaders no little 
concern. Large numbers of men are 
still under arms, and battle lines have 
by no means entirely been with- 
drawn. There are most difficult 
political questions between nations, 
and fundamental economic uncer- 
tainties within states. 


With resources greatly reduced, 
effort is to be made by the states- 
men of each country to build up an 
intense spirit of work and frugality 
as the only method of maintaining 
national solvency. The rule will be 
to use what they have as a means of 
livelihood to the utmost. These are 
the tendencies necessitated by a 
greatly reduced state of resources. 
All of which but suggests that there 
are sOme reasons for uncertainty as 
to the volume of the demand we may 
expect from those who have been in 
the past our greatest foreign cus- 
tomers—the European nations. 

Moreover, right here at home, 
reports are that there is a strong 
tendency to make the most of what 
one has. As men resolve to wear 
their clothes a few months longer 
and refrain from buying, so the 
railways, though promised largely 
increased income, are said to be 
adopting a policy of making the very 
most of their old rolling stock, whose 
progress to the scrap heap will be 
delayed as long as possible by extra- 
ordinary efforts in the repair shop. 

All this is said as indicating that 
we may not, as some have declared, 
quickly return to forced draught 
business. But whether we do or not, 
there is to be large business, and it 
will be done the more safely and on 
a sounder basis because of the very 
changes that have come over busi- 
ness during the last few months. 


The pace was getting too fast; it 
could not be sustained. 


A BA Annual Meeting 


HE dates of the American Bankers 

Association’s annual meeting are 
October 20-22, at Washington, D. C. 
President Hawes has announced that it 
will be a convention devoted to discus- 
sions of the serious problems of to-day 
in business and finance. 
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ADDRESSES WANTED 


i ssdnercionneaibstntanicnenhpsnenicunentnertdvinieemimtnans 
How Many of These Addresses Can 
You Supply? 


The credit man. with a true spirit of co- 

ration reads the names of individuals 
7 ose addresses are unknown and _ Sends 
along whatever information he has. “It is 
the little courtesies easiest to render that are 
often the most appreciaed.” 

Improper business methods are not morn a 
to any of the persons mentioned below. It i 
simply that their addresses are missing. 


Ault, C. C., formerly proprietor, Sham- 
rock Tire & Rubber Co., Shamrock, 
Texas; reported moved to Wichita Falls, 
Texas. 

Brandel, O. A., formerly connected with 
the B. & C. Electric Co., 207 Mercantile 
Place, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Claybourne, W. H., formerly propric- 
tor, aay, Caen 212 Lincoln Ave., 
McDonald, 

Dasher, iy formerly of Jacksonville, 
Fla., and Chester, Pa. 

David, E. L. & Co., formerly of Grand 
Ledge, Mich., and reported moved to 
Lansing, Mich. 

Davis & Sons, Thibodeaux, 
cently discontinued business. 

Defoe, Louis, formerly of Amarillo, 
Tex., and conducted business as the 
Amarillo Ice Cream Co. during 1917 and 
1918. 

Eagan, D. W., Crescent City, Fla. 

Evans & Timberlake, formerly at 911 
Offner St., Portsmouth, O. 

Hall, R. B., previously of Grandfield, 
Okla. Supposed to have gone to Jackson, 
Tenn. 

Hayes, Geo. J., former  proprictor, 
Crumps Park Mfg. Co., Crumps Park, 
Ga. 

Hubbard, S. J., formerly of Edwards, 
Miss. 

Johnson, Henry David, and Charles 
Newton, formerly in contracting and gro- 
cery business, Newberry, S. C. 

Kerschner, J.. was at 130 W. 4th St., 
Long Beach, Cal. 

King, J. L., formerly ran store at Jas- 
per, Ala. Reported gone to Denver, Colo. 

Lawrence, Jas. R., formerly of Green- 
ville, S. C. Representing building mate- 
rials. 

Mazic, Louis, Moundsville, W. Va. 

Missini, L., formerly in hay, grain and 
y business, 808 Milton Ave., Chicago, 

Osborne, J. E., formerly lessee Hotel 
Richmond, Batavia, N. Y. 

Prall, Wm. W., last heard from Nov., 
1918, at Maywood, Neb. 

Sherthan, H. W. Once operated Sher- 
man Garage & Motor Repair Co., Lake 
Geneva, Wis. Now reported running a 
salesroom in Chicago. 

Silver, H., formerly of 1157 23d St., 
Washington, D. C. 

Smith-Blackhall Co., formerly at 32 E. 
23d St., and previous ‘to that at 24-26 E. 
21st St., N. Y. We desire to locate either 
partner. 

Thurston, Chas. T., formerly at 562 
State St., Watertown, N. Y. Later de- 
ported traveling through Central New 
York; home address Clayton, N. Y. 

Van Alstine, E. S., piano dealer, last 
known address, 209 N. Main St., Salis- 
bury, N. C. 

Vigneri, S., who operated Red Cross 
aemecy, 132 Willow Ave., Hoboken, 


Wessels, W. F., ran Stuttgart Business 
College, Stuttgart, Ark., in fall of 1918. 
Reported moved to St. Louis, Mo., or 
some nearby place. 

Williams, Geo. B., otherwise known as 
Jack Williams, late Captain in the 38th 


Inf., 3rd Division, A. E. F. Formerly 


lived at W ashington, Pa. 
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URING recent years, many whole- 
D sale, manufacturing and banking 

houses have come to feel that,— 
despite the excellence of the service ren- 
dered by the large mercantile agencies 
with their. extensive organizations,—they 
nevertheless need that important, protec- 
tive facility that comes from the inter- 
change of ledger experiences among 
creditors who sell the same accounts. 

Recognizing this, the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men placed the responsi- 
bility upon the Credit Interchange Bureau 
Department of establishing a system 
whereby members interested in any ac- 
count might freely and unreservedly in- 
terchange the facts contained in their 
ledgers, without the necessity of direct 
reference to each other and whereby, 
without divulging the information under 
their own name, they might receive in re- 
turn for each experience or comment con- 
tributed by them, the combined experi- 
ences of others interested in the same ac- 
count. 

Obviously, the credit information as- 
sembled by these bureaus is of quite a 
different sort from that supplied by the 
mercantile agencies: the interchange of 
ledger and other credit experiences does 
not cover antecedents, financial state- 
ments, nor the dealer’s character and 
reputation. Such an interchange system 




















































































































































































































takes into consideration solely the sub- 































The Credit Man's Diary 
FOR 1921 
(Thirteenth Year) 
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A facility of the 
Credit Department 
that is gaining yearly 
in appreciation. The 
demand last year was 
far in excess of our 
abilities to supply. 
























Price $3.50 delivered. 







National Association of 


Credit Men 
41 Park Row, New York 


Developing Interchange of 
Ledger Experiences 
By E. B. Moran 


Manager, Central Credit Interchange Bureau, St. Louis, of the National 
Association of Credit Men 


ject’s recent purchases and the manner of 
their payment. 

Experienced credit managers express 
their belief that this form of information 
constitutes the most valuable basis for 
credit judgments at present available. 
They recognize that the record of the 
subject’s purchases and payments, if suffi- 
ciently complete, affords more material 
for intelligent credit analysis than the 
combined record of antecedents, financial 
ratings and the opinion of agency re- 
porters. 

With about fifty offices.or bureaus of 
the Association in the principal markets 
of the country, co-ordinated as to man- 
ner of operation, credit grantors have a 


‘source of information that assures an ade- 


quate and uninterrupted national inter- 
market clearance of credit experiences; 
and, with a Central Credit Interchange 
Bureau operated at St. Louis, such in- 
vestigations are handled with the despatch 
required by a credit department in passing 
an account or order. 
METHODS OF OPERATION 

The first step is for each house éhat is 
a subscribing member of an Interchange 
Bureau to file a complete list of active 
customers. Each member is designated 
in the bureau by a number. A card is 
then made out in the bureau’s office for 
each of the customers and is filed alpha- 
betically. Upon each card are entered the 
numbers of the houses that report selling 
the dealer whose name the card bears. 
Thus, when an inquiry is received, as the 
clerk refers to the file and to the card of 
the dealer inquired about, he can tell at a 
glance what members are interested in the 
dealer in question. He knows, therefore, 
where information about the dealer may 
quickly be had, and he also knows what 
members in the local market will be in- 
terested in learning of any change, favor- 
able or unfavorable, that may occur in 
the dealer’s condition. 

This method insures the elimination of 
the so-called inquiry or clearance sheet 
which is not now regarded as the scien- 
tific method of assembling information. 
For, instead of preparing a list of all in- 
quiries received and sending it to each 
member to be checked, this improved 
manner of operation enables the bureau 
to prepare a form similar to the old sub- 
scriber’s reply ticket, and to fill in the 
name and address of the dealer inquired 
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about. In this way, a co-operating mem- 
ber receives a ticket of inquiry only when 
the bureau’s record shows his interest in 
the account; and that member has then 
only to insert a word on his experience 
and return the ticket to the bureay 
as promptly as possible, thereby enabling 
the local market to be thoroughly cleared 
in a few hours instead of several days 
The furnishing of a list of customers js 
a necessary condition of participation jn 
the bureau under the new plan of nation- 
wide operation. 

Coincident with the starting of local 
clearances, each office clears direct al] 
other participating bureaus that are in the 
natural zone of direct purchasing interest 
of the dealer inquired about. The zone js 
that territory in which the majority of 
dealers concentrate the preponderance of 
their purchases. All zones are defined on 
a suitable map or chart. In this manner, 
each office to a partial degree becomes a 
central clearance office. 

A further inquiry is referred to the 
Central Credit Interchange Bureau, oper- 
ated at St. Louis, which has a record of 
all bureaus interested in each account 
that buys widely or outside of the natural 
zone of concentrated interest or purchas- 
ing of the trader inquired about. The 
Central Bureau, upon receipt of the in- 
quiry, immediately notifies the interested 
offices of this pending inquiry and they in 
turn, following the local method of clear- 
ing previously described, obtain whatever 
information is available in their district 
and forward the resulting information 
direct to the original inquiring association 
office. 


In this manner, the Central Bureau is 
not a bureau for tabulating reports, but 
rather for carrying records of the markets 
that are interested in various dealers in- 
quired about. Inasmuch as the informa- 
tion is sent direct to the office to which the 
inquiring house belongs, no time and 
effort are lost in completing a clearance 
and the department is enabled to supply 
inquiring members with completed in- 
vestigations on each market in a limited 
number of hours plus the time of mailing 
to and from the markets to be cleared. 


The peculiar value of this information 
gathered and disseminated through the 
bureaus of the National Credit Men’s 
Association, lies chiefly in the fact that 
such information is not based upon any- 
body’s opinion or guess, as for example 
that of an agency reporter. Nor does it 
have any reference to what the subject 
may say about himself. Either or both 
of these reports may be at variance with 
existing conditions. Our bureau’s re- 
port is a concise and uncolored record of 
actual transactions, made up wholly from 
the information furnished by members as 
a result of actual experiences at the time 
inquiries are made. 
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Credit Interchange 
Bureaus 


ALABAMA 

BIRMINGHAM: R. H. Eggleston, Mgr., 321 
amber of Commerce. 

MONTGOMERY: J. M. Holloway, Mer., 81 

Vandiver Bldg. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
WASHINGTON: R. Preston Shealey, Mer., 
726 Colorado Bidg. 

FLORIDA 
JACKSONVILLE: A. J. Brown, 905 Bisbee 


eePA: Ss. B. Owen, Mgr., Rooms 4-5, Rob- 
erts Bldg. 

GEORGIA 
ATLANTA: B. K. Harmon, Mgr., 304 Cham- 
ver of Commerce Bidg. 
AUGUSTA: W. B. Oliver, Mgr., 6 Campbell 


‘ON: A. F. McGhee, Mgr., Room 15, 
Jaques Bidg. 

IDAHO 
BOISE’ D. J. A. Dirks, Mgr., Boise City 
Nation: ' Bank Bldg. 

ILLINOIS 
CHICAGO: F. E. Alexander, Mgr., Room 
234, 226 W. Adams St. 

INDIANA 
EVANSVILLE : H. W. Voss, Mgr., Furniture 
Exchange Bldg. 

IOWA 
DES MOINES: Central Iowa Credit Inter- 
change Bureau, Don E. Neiman, 421 Fleming 


Bix CITY: Peter Balkema, Megr., 601 
Irimble Bldg. 
; KANSAS 
WICHITA: M. E. Garrison, Mgr., 1011 
Beacon Bldg. 

KENTUCKY 
LOUISVILLE: Chas. D. Divine, Mgr., U. 8. 
Trust Bldg. 

LOUISIANA 
NEW ORLEANS: T. J. Bartlette, Mgr., 698 
Canal Loufsiana Bank Bldg. 


MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE: Ira L. Morningstar, Mgr., 100 


Hopkins Place. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON: H. A. Whiting, Secretary, 77 Sum- 
mer St. 
MICHIGAN 
DETROIT: H. S. Perkins, Mgr., Miss M. 
penheimer, Ass’t Mgr., 622 Farwell Bldg. 
GRAND RAPIDS: Frank V. Blakely, Mgr., 
302 Michigan Trust Bldg. 


MINNESOTA 


DULUTH: (also SUPERIOR): Duluth Job- 
bers’ Credit Bureau Inc., E. G. Robie, Mgr., 
415 Lonsdale Bldg. 

MINNEAPOLIS: N. W. Jobbers’ Credit Bu- 
reau, J. P. Galbraith, Mgr., 241 Endicott 
Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 

8T. PAUL: N. W. Jobbers’ Credit Bureau, 
J. P. Galbraith, Mgr., 241 Endicott Bldg. 


MISSOURI 


KANSAS CITY: C. H. Woodworth, Mgr., 
803-7 New England Bidg. 

8ST. LOUIS: W. J. Burton, Mgr., 510 Lo- 
cust St. 


MONTANA 
ees: H. C. Stringham, Mgr., Electric 


NEBRASKA 
OMAHA ; W. R. Bernd, Asst. Mgr., 420 Peters 
g. 


NEW JERSEY °* 
George A. Kubn, Mgr., 790 


NEW YORE 
BUFFALO: EK. G. Campbell, Mgr., 1001 
Mutual Life Bldg. 
SYRACUSE: Central New York Credit Inter- 
ang Association, Inc., Chas. A, Butler, Sec., 
812 So, Warren St., Commercial Bldg. 


NEWARK: 
Broad St. 


OHIO 
CINCINNATI: R. M. Byland, Mgr., 1503 
Bion Trust Bldg. 
CLEVELAND: D. W. Cauley, Mgr., 326 


COLUMBUS: “Chas. B, Cranston, 410 New 
a 
vis ional Ban 


g. 
Bldg. : F. A. Brown, Mgr., 723 Nicholas 


OKLAHOMA 


OKLAHOMA CITY, Brgene Miller, Mgr., 205 
Magnolia } etrolean Ig 


authority. 


Serious, and possibly fatal handicaps, are put upon the officials, executives, and 
accountants who are not guided through the maze of restrictions surrounding 
their business. Recognizing this need for an authoritative explanation of the 
corporation’s organization and management, Mr. Conyngton has written, 
from both legal and business viewpoints, his standard manual. 


Corporate Organization 
and Management 


By Thomas Conyngton of the New York Bar 


This prominent lawyer and business man offers 
in this volume full advice and instructions 
needed in the organization, promotion and 
management of the modern corporation. He 
deals clearly with the powers, rights, and 
duties of stock holders, directors, and officers; 
the laws by which corporations are regulated; 
and the wisest methods by which to handle 
and control all corporate affairs in any state. 
The forms in this work cover practically the 
entire range of ordinary corporate organiza- 
tion and procedure. They are given as com- 
pleted instruments. 


Complete and Authoritative 
Advice 


The manual opens with an explanation of the 
corporate form and its advantages and dis- 
advantages. It takes up pre-incorporation 
considerations—the many aspects of where 
and how to incorporate. The stock system is 
thoroughly considered, and the question of 
corporate control. 


A thorough explanation of corporate organiza- 
tion follows, treating the charter, by-laws, 
organization meetings. Corporate manage- 
ment is analyzed with consideration of stock 
records and transfer, meetings and records, 
the treasurer's duties, powers, and liabilities, all 
phases of the corporate finances. Special cor- 
porate topics are discussed such as voting 
trusts, holding corporations, incorporating part- 
nerships, consolidation, reorganization, and 
dissolution. Allied forms of organization are 
described. Two hundred and one forms and 
precedents are given. 


The Ronald Press Company 


Publications on Business 
20 Vesey Street, New York City 


Credit Men! These. advertisers are buying space in YOUR magazine. 


Legal and Business Counsel 
for Corporation Officers 


Modern business must be carried on through a form of organization under 
which ample capital and experienced management can be safely combined, 
individual liability limited, and a distinct legal entity given to the business 
independent of its owners. To meet these requirements, the corporate form 
has been created by law and subjected to a vast amount of special legal 
















































































































































Examine the Volume and Judge for 
Yourself 























‘Tf you are in any way in- 
terested in the affairs of 
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a corporation, whether as Bookstores 
an official or executive, | See Our Manuals 
a director or stockholder, = 
: ACCOUNTING 
a lawyer or accountant, ADVERTISING 
. BUSINESS LAW 
send for this volume and BUSINESS 
see if it does not contain ENGLISH 
; : COLLECTIONS 
many things of genuine EMPLOYMENT 
value to you. The return FINANCE 
CORRESPONDENCE 
of the coupon attached, ORGANIZATION 
properly filled out, will “ae 
bring the book to you. SALESMANSHIP 








FOREIGN TRADE 
Send for Catalog 





Within five days return it 
or remit $6.00, the price 
in full. 


























The Ronald Press Co. 
Department 237 
20 Vesey Street, New York City 
Send me Corporate Organization and Management. 


Within five days I will either return the volume to 
you or remit $6.00 payment in full. 


Orders from outside the territorial limits of the United 
States must be acc-mpanied by remittance. 
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Export Financing 


is facilitated to a surprising degree by the ob- 
taining of reliable, adequate and recent cfedit 
information. The National Association of 
Credit Men has been operating for the past year 
a Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau which 
supplies a valuable type of information hereto- 
fore unobtainable. The service is mutual, non- 
profit-making and supervised by its own mem- 
bers, thus constituting a most economical means 
of securing foreign credit information. 


Subscribers are being served satisfactorily in 
all export centers of the country, including the 
Pacific Coast, as attested to by the following let- 
ter from Mr. Albert F. Stepan, Asst. Secy. of 
the Western Wholesale Drug Co., Los Angeles, 
Cal : 


“‘ Just a line to express to you the great amount 
of pleasure and satisfaction we derive from your 
service. In the writer’s opinion, it is about the 
best thing that the credit man who has to handle 
foreign credits can possess, and we have found it 
extremely valuable. The reports on the green 
sheets are particularly good, and add a great deal 
to the value of the service. We cannot speak 
highly enough of it, and have strongly recom- 
mended it to those of our friends who are extend- 
ing credit in foreign countries.” 


Further particulars may be had by filling out 
the coupon and mailing to 


FOREIGN CREDIT INTERCHANGE 
BUREAU 


Care of THE NATIONAL OFFICE 
41 Park Row, New York 


FOREIGN CREDIT INTERCHANGE BUREAU 


41 Park Row, New York City 


Gentlemen :— 


Please send, without obligation on our part, further particulars regard- 
ing your service. 


Very truly yours, 


CM020 
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We ee Gata 
alley Associa 
Credit Men, J. H. 3. Heinhard: Mer. at 
sicker Bldg. 
NEW CAS : Roy M. Jamison, pilgr 
Safe Sees and Trust Compan 

ELPHIA: Ashton L, aa 
1011 Chestnut St. 
PITTSBURGH: A. C. Bunce, ier an 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


TENNESSEE 
Hamilton National Bank Bidg. 
HATTAN 


A: J. H. McCallum, 
—: Theo, J. Doepke, Mgr., Randoipk 


NASHVILLE: Chas. H. Warwick, 803 Stab, 
man Bldg. TEX A 


AUSTIN: Mrs. R. L. Bewle » Megr., 
Bor 1078. y gr., P. 0. 


SAN ANTONIO: H. A. Hirshberg, Mgr, 
Chamber of Commerce. 


UTAH 
SALT LAKE CITY: Inter-Mountain Associa 
tion of Credit Men, Walter Wright, Mgr., 
1411 Walker Bank Bidg. 


VIRGINIA 
Lares °c M. A. Blair, Ass’t Mgr. 
os ro® 
45 Sheiton N. Woodard, Mgr., 1700 
fonk 


RICHMOND G. N. Schuman, Mgr., 1214 


East Main S 

ASHINGTON 
SEATTLE: J. Lh Baldwin, Mgr., Polson Bldg. 
— W. W. Keyes, Mgr., 803 Tacomas 


WEST VIRGINIA 
CLARKSBURG: ce W. Va. Credit and 
Adjustment Berens, U. R. Hoffman, Mgr., 410 
Union a ldg. 

HUNTINGTON : a State Credit and Ad- 

ey Bureau, Inc., BE. V. Townshend, 

a gt., ae First National Bank Bldg. 

iTanby 

WHEELING : : John Schellhase, Mgr., McClain 
g. 


WISCONSIN 
GREEN BAY: J. V. Rorer, Mgr., 212 Bellin- 
Buchanan Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE” James G. Romer, Mgr., 605 
Mayer Bidg. . 
CENTRAL CaEDts  RPaacEAnGS BU: 


ST. LOUIS, MO.: E. B. Moran, Mer., 516 
Locust 8t 


The Foreign Credit 


Round Table 
By L. R. Browne, 
International Western Electric Co. 


_ HE Foreign Credit Round Table, 
meetings of which have been 
held in New York for the past two 
winters, will hold its first meeting on 
Friday, October 15. This will mark 
the third successful year of the For- 
eign Credit Round Table’s discus- 
sions and meetings. They have been 
marked by a continued growth of en: 
thusiasm and popularity and froma 
small group of export managers 
amounting to not more than thirty- 
five, the attendance has been in- 
creased up to as high as eighty. 

These meetings are no longer ex- 
perimental, but are enthusiastic gath- 
erings of men who are vitally inter- 
ested in the discussion of problems 
affecting export credits and keenly 
desirous of absorbing all obtainable 
information on conditions of trade 
throughout the world. 

The Committee having the meet- 
ings in charge, under Chairman 
O'Reilly, of the Irving National 
Bank, plans an enlarged scope, not 
only in membership but in the broad- 
ness of the subjects which are to be 
taken up for the ensuing series. The 
complex problems which surround 
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the granting of credits to merchants 
of other countries due to deprecia- 
tion in exchange and political and 
commercial complications of almost 
every kind, render it more than usu- 
ally imperative that export credit 
managers be fully advised by the 
best authorities obtainable and 
through closest conference and com- 
paring of data. In this way only 
may they retain and cement relations 
already established, increasing their 
foreign commerce, and at the same 
time closely safeguard their own in- 
terests. 

It is hoped that these sessions will 
enable credit managers generally 
who attend them to be able to fix 
definitely upon a credit policy which 
will accomplish the result so much 
desired. 

The meetings will be addressed by 
men best equipped to discuss the sub- 
jects assigned to them. Members of 
the Round Table will be expected to 
bring to the meetings their problems 
for advice and discussion. Quizzes 
will, it is hoped, bring out additional 
facts of inestimable benefit to all. An 
added feature of the meetings for 
the ensuing winter will be the rota- 
tion of leaders of the various meet- 
ings. These leaders are to be selected 
from the membership. 

The enthusiasm which has been a 
remarkable feature of the previous 
series will be sustained and there is 
every prospect that the success 
which has marked these meetings 
heretofore will be still further en- 
hanced and their popularity continue 
to grow. 

The meetings last year were ad- 
dressed by authorities on China, 
South American countries, middle 
and eastern Europe and many sub- 
jects and problems were discussed. 
In view of the importance of the 
interests represented by the men at- 
tending the meetings there is practi- 
cally no limit to the calibre of the 
men who can be secured to address 
the meetings and lead the discussions 
of the subjects assigned to them. 

While nominally the Foreign 
Credit Round Table discussions are 
for credit managers in New York 
and vicinity, any member of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men 
who is interested in foreign credits 
and its problems is invited to attend 
and will be welcome. 


INFORMATION 
WANTED 








Members receiving orders or having 
business dealings with the following par- 
ties, kindly communicate with the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, 41 Park 

ow, New York. 

Tindall, C. G., of New Liberty, Brook- 
port and Cairo, Ill., and Paducah, Ky. 

Unionville Supply Co.. Unionville. Ill. 








The Standard Work on 
Credit Management 


Heavy responsibilities are imposed 
upon the credit manager by the 
present economic situation. The 
welfare of the concerns to whom 
he extends credit, the safety of his 
own business, the prosperity of 
the business world in general, are 
all dependent upon his grasp of the 
fundamentals underlying the the- 


ory and practice of credit manage- 
ment. 


Here is a book that ties up 
correct theory with the most 
approved practice—written in 
collaboration by a professor 
in the world’s greatest uni- 
versity school of commerce 
and the credit manager of a 
nationally known business 
concern : 


Credits and Collections 


By Ricuarp P. Ettincer, Assistant Professor of Finance, New York 
University School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance; and Davip 
Gores, Credit Manager, Einsteinn-Wolff Company. 


This is a book that tells not only 
how, but why. It covers the whole 
field of credit management, from 
passing on the credit risk to the 
collection of the final dollar of the 
account. 


Theory of Credit 


Trade Acceptances 
Credit Instruments 


Classes of Credit—Mercantile, Per- 
sonal, Banking, Investment 

Terms of Credit 

The Credit Risk 

Duties of the Credit Manager 

Sources of Credit Information 

Financial Statements 

Collection Methods and Systems 

Legal Remedies of the Creditor 


Extensions, Compositions and Ad- 
justments 


Bankruptcy, Insolvency and Receiv- 
erships 


Credit Safeguards 
Nattonal Association of Credit Men 


and Other 


Exact Information 


On each of the above subjects, 
and many others, this book gives 
you exact information as to the 
latest policies and procedure. It 
brings you, ready-to-use, de- 


scribed in detail, the methods that- 


have proved effective in the per- 
sonal experience of the authors. 


PRENTICE HALL, Inc. 
6 West 13th Street New York City 


Credit Men! These advertisers are buying space in YOUR magazine. 


Charts and Forms 


The text is profusely illustrated 
with charts and forms, covering 
the various branches of the credit 
man’s work. These include— 
Letters of Credit and other docu- 


ments used in domestic and for- 
eign trade 
Ledger Reports; Mercantile Agency 
and Credit Bureau Reports 
Forms of Financial Statements 
Collection Letters and Forms used 
by Collection Agencies 
Form of Credit Guaranty, etc., etc. 


Send for This Book To-day 


Even the best-managed business 
must spend money in attorneys’ 
fees and collection agency com- 
missions in order to collect its 
slow accounts. The suggestions 
and definite’ instructions given in 
this book. based on the practical 
experience of the authors, will 
undoubtedly reduce your collec- 
tion expenses—to say nothing of 
your outright losses—sufficiently 
to pay’ for the book many times 
over. 

Cloth-bound—400 pages—only $3. Send 
for it to-day 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
8 West 13th Street, New York 
For the enclosed $3 please send me a 
copy of Ettinger and Golieb’s Credits 
and Collections. It is understood that 
after ten days’ examina‘ion I may return 


the book and you will refund my three 
| dollars. 


Name 


, (Please print) os 
| Firm ... 

Adé@dress 
| City 






















































































































































COURSE ON 
CREDITS AND 
COLLECTIONS 


By the NATIONAL IN- 
STITUTE OF CREDIT 
of the National Associ- 
ation of Credit Men 


HE course consists 

of reading assign- 
ments in a Text, special 
lectures by prominent 
credit men, and _ inter- 
esting practical problems 
besides consulting privi- 
leges and numerous self- 
testing questions. 


The topics studied in- 
clude the forms and 
classes of credit, credit 
machinery, the duties 
and qualifications of the 
credit man, the elements 
of credit risk, methods 
of securing credit infor- 
mation, analysis of finan- 
cial statements, collec- 
tions, liens, friendly ad- 
justments with insolvent 
debtors, bankruptcy and 
receiverships, credit in- 
surance, and other special 
topics. 


Every enrolled student 
in the National Institute 
of Credit gets The 
CREDIT Monthly free 
for a year. (The sub- 
scription price is $3.00.) 

Institute Membership 
Dues $5.00 a year. Fee for 
the course (open to Insti- 
tute members only) in- 
cluding all books and 


other necessary material, 
$7.50. 


National Institute of Credit 
41 Park Row, New York. 
Dear Sirs: You may send me fur- 


ther information on your cow 
in CREDITS ANC COLLEC- 


Peerless Book Form 


CARDS 
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Card Ready 


For Every Emergency 


Many an unexpected meeting j 
turned to profitable ac molanten 
through a Wiggins book-form card, 

For one thing, a Wiggins card is always on 
hand, clean and presentable. Every card has 
a straight, smooth edge—nounsightiy perfora- 
tions—and they are protected by a neat leath- 
er cover that just fits the vest pocket. 

Made by master engravers or plate-makers 
every card cayies the impression of quality 
and distinction, fitting cepresentatives of your 
business. 

Our tab of specimens will convert you to 
Wiggins cards. May we send it? 


THE JOHN B. WIGGINS Co. 
Established 1857 
1104 So. Wabash Ave. 70S Peoples Gas Bidg, 
CHICAGO 


Red Cross on Firm Business Basis 
The Annual Red Cross Roll Call 


By Rosa Cructan 


\ENTIMENT is one thing; busi- 
S ness is another. The two may 
be combined, but not mixed. 
Sentiment has its unquestioned 
place, and perhaps should have a 
greater one, but its bounds are not 
always definite nor are its founda- 
tions fixed. For that reason there is 
a special satisfaction to the Red 
Cross in laying before the considera- 
tion of business men the peacetime 
plans of the organization. 

Though it is well known that sen- 
timent must play a large part in the 
activities of a society whose aims are 
essentially humanitarian, it is not 
always recognized by those who do 
not understand the importance of 
sound business principles- in every 
undertaking, that a large organiza- 
tion must establish not only its 
executive management, but its basis 
of sentimental action on solid busi- 
ness facts, before it is possible to 
carry out its purposes. In other 
words, a so-called “ humanitarian ” 
work must prove the efficiency of 
that “humanity” before thinking 
people can give the project their sup- 
port. 

The American Red Cross has a 
peacetime program to put into ac- 
tion. Its purpose is the prevention 
of disease in this country and the 
preservation of the public health. 
For the reasons to be stated it asks 
you to give your aid from a convic- 
tion of its efficiency, and not merely 
as a sentimental project. 

In 1917 there were approximately 
1,500,000 deaths in the United 
States. It is estimated that 630,000 
were preventable. 

Of every 1,000 men called for 


service in the army, 468 were defec- 
tive, and 333 unfit for service. One- 
half of the men rejected would have 
been strong and well if proper atten- 
tion had been given to them in youth, 
and instruction in personal hygiene. 

These figures prove that the high 
death rate and large percentage of 
disability is due to carelessness and 
neglect, principally attributable to 
IGNORANCE OF FACTS. 

The Red Cross hopes to place so 
conspicuously before the public, in 
every branch of life, the causes, 
symptoms and treatments of disease, 
that no one may blame his physical 
or mental defects to ignorance. 

On social conditions rests the in- 
dustrial and commercial develop- 
ment of a country,—likewise its 
prosperity. Ill health and high mor- 
tality are two of the most potent fac- 
tors of social unrest. The plant, the 
community, the country in which un- 
remitting care is exercised for the 
improvement of health, has taken a 
distinct step on the road to social 
stability. 

Does this brief summary convince 
you of the efficiency of the Red 
Cross program? If it does, please 
let your name appear on the 192! 
list of American Red Cross mem- 
bers. The Roll Call will come from 
November 11 to 25. 


A. B.C. 

The circulation of The 
Credit Monthly is subject to 
audit by the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations. 
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Books, Pamphlets and Periodicals 
Read for the Credit Man 


AGAIN “ THE MIRACLE OF THE MARNE.” 
Herbert S. Houston, Reprinted from the 
“World’s Work” for September, 1920. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 16 pp. Lllus. 


In this pamphlet a keen, first-hand ob- 
server vigorously refutes the accusation 
made this summer that France was “loaf- 
ing on the job.” 


BASIC FACTORS THAT CONTROL PRICE 


MOVEMENTS. John C, Howell. Brook- 

mire Economic Service, Inc., N. Y. 8 pp. 

“Price movements are governed abso- 
lutely by the law of Supply and Demand, 
by the supplies of available consumable 
goods and the demand therefor. Supply 
of goods may be accurately gauged by a 
knowledge of the production of the 
mines, the fields and the forests, and the 
quantity of such materials passing 
through manufacturing processes. De- 
mand for goods can always be measured 
by the amount of goods bought on gov- 
ernment account, railroad and public 
utilities’ use, building purposes, the activ- 
ity or depression of retail trade, and the 
expansion or contraction of our exports 
which represent foreign buying. Bear- 
ing upon directly and affecting intim- 
ately both supply and demand we have 
public psychology, the condition of trans- 
portation facilities, financial, political 
and labor conditions.” 


THE BOOK OF BUSINESS. 5 vols. Edited 
by Samuel Crowther. P. F. Collier & Son 
Co. Each Vol., 192 pp. Illus. 

Sixty-eight American business men con- 
tributed chapters to this remarkable set 
of books, the design of which is “to go 
below the petty detail and uncover ‘why’ 
anything is dane.” Brief biographies of 
the writers are supplied by Mr. Crow- 
ther. “The authors of these volumes 
are a very unusual group of men. They 
comprise the absolute leaders in most of 
the lines of American business endeavor 
and every one of them is an authority 
upon the subject he takes up. They have 
been painstaking in their efforts to pre- 
sent their own ideas of success in such 
terms that anyone can understand. It 
is a striking tribute to their community 
interest, to their public spirit, that these 
gentlemen have consented to reveal what 
ten years ago would have been called 
‘business secrets’—that they, one and all, 
take the larger view that there are no 
business secrets. They hold that when 
any man has done a thing well the result 
of his effort and the way he achieved 
that result are the property of the public 
and not of the individual.” The follow- 
ing chapter titles and authors indicate to 
what authoritative sources the editor 
has gone for his material. “How to 
Get and Use Banking Credits,” James B. 
Forgan; “The Fundamentals of Busi- 
ness,” Elbert H. Gary; “The Banking 
System of the U. S.,” W. P. G. Harding; 
“The Fundamental Economics of Busi- 
ness,” George E. Roberts; “ The Bank- 
er’s Acceptance and the Discount Mar- 
ket,” John E. Rovensky; “Foreign Credits 
and Customs,” Francis H. Sisson; 
“When and How to Use Credit,” Freas 
Brown Snyder; “The Credit Man and 
the Granting of Credit,” J. H. Tregoe; 
“Constructive Credit Service,” H. Ueh- 
linger; “Business as a Science,” John 
Wanamaker. 

THE BUDGET AND RESPONSIBLE GOV- 
ERNMENT. Frederick A, Cleveland and 
= Eugene Buck. Macmillan Co. 44v 


The authors call this “ A description 
and interpretation of the struggle for 
responsible government in the United 
States, with special reference to recent 
changes in state Constitutions and 
statute Laws Providing for Admini- 
strative and Budget Reform.” Dr. 
Cleveland favors Senator McCormick’s 
budget bill. Ex-President Taft, however, 
who began the first serious propaganda 
for a national budget in 1912, and who 
contributes a nine-page introduction to 
the book, prefers the Good bill. The 
National Budget Committee holds that 
a combination of the best features of the 
two bills should be enacted into law. 
The. author does not make his definite 
proposals without furnishing a complete 
history of the budget movement, both 
state and federal, in the United States. 
Although without an index, the book has 
an elaborate and useful table of contents. 


[EDUCATE THE INDUSTRIAL MIND. 
Monthly Bulletin, September.) The Me- 
chanics and Metals National Bank, N. Y. 


“Economic laws always assert them- 
selves in the long run, and we will see 
what a catastrophe has come upon a 
people, blindly driven by rulers who. at 
the time they killed the Czar, preached 
that each man was the equal of every 
other, who called for the downfall of the 
capitalistic system, and who violated all 
property rights. But in the meantime 
there will be only one way to treat the 
menace of Bolshevism, as it affects us. 
That is, to fight it whenever and‘ where- 
ever it appears, and so to broaden and 
educate the industrial mind of America 
that labor, with capital, will vigorously 
repel the danger. We want no desolation 
in America such as the Soviet regime 
has brought to Russia.” 


GENERAL CORPORATION LAW OF 
STATE OF RHODE ISLAND. (Effective 
July 1, 1920.) Industrial Trust Co., Provi- 
dence. 72 pp. 

Frank L. Hinkley, chairman of the 
commission on Revision of Corporation 
Laws, supplies an eight-page explana- 
tion and summary of the act. 


THE 


LANGUAGE FOR MEN OF AFFAIRS: BUSI- 


NES? WRITING. James Melvin Lee, Ed- 

itor. Ronald Press Co., 1920. 628 pp. 

Edward Hale Gardner is the author of 
Part III of this book. Of his seven 
chapters there is one of sixteen pages on 
credit and collection letters which con- 
cludes with the following paragraph: 

“The man who gets inside the envelope 
and journeys out to visit his customer 
with a friendly greeting and warm hand- 
clasp, stands a better chance of having 
his requests listened to than the man 
whose letters convey no impression of 
his personality. The reputation and wide 
influence of some of the foremost credit 
men in America have been secured in no 
small measure through their uncommon 
ability, gained in daily practice, to write 
good letters. They can talk to the cus- 
tomer with the same cordiality and in- 
terest as if he were seated beside the 
credit desk, and despite the handicap of 
distance they can reach a logical, con- 
structive solution of their common prob- 
lems.” 

This 628 page volume is so complete 
that it deserves a place in the library of 


37. 


A FRACTION OF YOUR 
OFFICE BOY'S SALARY 


is the price we charge for 
a service that gives you 
regularly what as a Busi- 
ness Man you must know 
and what as Economists 
we can tell you, namely — 


I. In what sections of the country 
business is relatively good or bad, 
based on purchasing power of the 
population (especially valuable to 
Credit Men and Sales Managers). 


. Whether business activity will in- 
crease or decline, and when. 


. Whether money is going to be 
tighter or easier, and when. 


. Whether the market prices of the 
Specific commodities you are inter- 
ested in are going higher or lower. 


. The opportune time to invest 
surplus funds as well as _ the 
particular securities offering such 
Opportunities, and the reverse. 


From the concern with $20,000 
capital to a bank with $1,000,000,000 
resources, our clients cover the whole 
range of business. Even organiza- 
tions like the National City Bank of 
New York, the Guaranty Trust Co., 
the General Motors Co. and the U. S. 
Steel Corporation use the Brookmire 
Service to supplement their own vast 
sources of information. 


Credit Men: 


To any member of the National 
Association of Credit Men we offer 
free a complete set of our recent 
bulletins enclosed in an artistic folder 
descriptive of this Service. 


Write to-day—no obligation 
incurred whatever. 


The 


Brookmire Economic Service 
Incorporated 


Consulting Economists 


56 Pine Street New York 





THE NATIONAL COMMERCIAL BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY OF ALBANY 
Albany, N. Y. 


formerly 
The National Commercial Bank—Union Trust Company 


General Banking and Trust Business 


Capital 
Surplus 


and 
Profits ( 


over $4,000,000.00 


Interest Paid in Special Deposit Department 


OFFICERS / 
Ropert ©.,Prurn, President 


Gernit Y. LANnsinG, Vice-Pres. 
THos. I. Van ANTWERP, Vice-Pres. 
Water W. BaTCHELDER, Vice-Pres. 
Jacos H. Herzoc, Vice-Pres. 
GarpNzge B. Perry, Vice-Pres. 


Wa. L. GILLesPiz, Cashier 
MACNAUGHTON MILLER, Asst. Vice-Pres. 
R. O. B. Apams, Asst. Cashier 
Hersert J. Knegip, Asst. Cashier 

Leo K. Fox, Asst. Cashier S 


Cuas. M MoGarvey, Trust Officer 


every large business concern where it 
can be consulted by the various execu- 
tives, including the credit manager, who 
are responsible for the different classes of 
correspondence of the company. 

The titles of other sections of the book 
are: “ Essentials of Writing,” “ Reinforce- 
ment of Reading,” “ Report-Writing,” 
“ Advertising Copy” and the “ Journal- 
ism of Business.” 


~~ “ut AND DRUG REPORTER. Week- 

W. A. Hover, of W. A. Hover & Co., 
Denver, a member of the Denver Asso- 
ciation of'Credit Men, not only a repre- 
sentative wholesale drug merchant but 
President of the U. S. National Bank of 
Denver, contributes to a recent issue of 
the Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, under 
the title “ Future in Wholesale Drugs,” a 
study of conditions in that trade which is 
described by a well informed correspon- 
dent of the Crepir Monruty as “ the most 
timely and valuable bit of business counsel 
that has been uttered recently.” In his 
article, Mr. Hover, who is Chairman of 
the Credits and Collections Committee of 
the National Wholesale Druggists Asso- 
ciation, says: 

“Undue expansion, at this time, is un- 
wise. Merchandist stocks should be re- 
duced to meet legitimate trade require- 
ments, taking into consideration delays in 
transportation. Fixed contracts for future 
deliveries of merchandise should not be 
encouraged; credit should be closely 
scanned; delinquent customers should be 
urged, before it is too late, to reduce their 
- balances; floating indebtedness should be 
réduced to the lowest possible minimum, 
consistent with necessary requirements.” 


THE NEW FRONTIER. A Study of ‘the 
American Liberal Spirit, its Frontier Origin 
and its Application to Modern Problems. 
Guy Emerson. Henry Holt & Co. 326 pp. 
A life-long student of American history 

and business, a past president of the 

National Association of Credit Men, said 

recently, “I believe that the genius of 

America is not business but pioneering.” 

Mr. Emerson declares that the real shapers 

of America’s destiny were, and are, 

liberal, rather than radical or conserv- 
ative. He claims that “our national 
spirit has taken its essential liberal flavor 
from the frontier, from the generations 
of tireless, self-reliant effort which won 
this continent for the men and women 
of our own day and which stamped them 


with its indelible character. This is the 
greatest scource of self-confidence and 
power in the American tradition. It is 
the spirit which must inspire American 
leadership; it is also the spirit of the 
strong, clean, resourceful average man, 
with hope in his heart.” A short and use- 
ful bibliography and an index add to the 
value of this eloquent book. 

OUR LIVING LANGUAGE. How To Teach 
It And How To Use It. Howard R. Driggs, 
Prof. of Education in English, University of 
Utah, Salt Lake City. University Publish- 
ing Co. 297 pp. 

Written out of a broad and deep ex- 
perience in teaching English as a live 
rather than a dead language, this book 
is designed primarily for the teacher or 
for literary organizations. But it is 
valuable for anyone seeking to increase 
his command over that great instrument, 
the English language. Especially will 
such a man appreciate that part of the 
book devoted to “Building the Live 
Vocabulary,” “The Slang Problem,” and 
“Word Appreciation.” 
(REHABILITATION OF ELECTRIC RAIL- 

WAY CREDIT.) The Viewpoint. National 

— Credit Association. 10 pp. ar- 

ticle. 

In the latest issue of “ Viewpoint,” the 
organ of the National Electrical Credit 
Association, appears an analysis of the 
electric railway situation by President 
J. H. Pardee, 6f the J. G. While Man- 
agement. Mr. Pardee discusses the ques- 
tion whether there has been found in the 
motor vehicle a complete and _ satisfac- 
tory substitute for the municipal electric 
railway, and declares that if there has not, 
then the municipal welfare demands that 
the time has come to place these railways 
on a substantial basis such as will enable 
them to offer the public a solid investment 
for surplus capital. -He points out that 
the time has long since passed when these 
railways offer a speculative opportunity. 
Mr. Pardee’s treatment of the whole sub- 
ject is masterly and should be read by all 
whose credits extend into the electric rail- 
way field. 


THE SAVING HABIT. AND WHAT IT 


MEANS. J. M. Dinwiddie, Cedar Rapids 

Savings Bank, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 8 pp. 

As there is nothing demanding more 
sincere support than developing the sav- 
ings habit, beginning with the Govern- 
ment and extending down to the smallest 
unit of the Nation, this well-thought out 
booklet, might well be used by savings 
banks throughout the country,. 
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a. ior gy ts AMENDMENTS 
Trust Co, of N.Y. 66 yp, .'e Paultable 
This pamphlet is compiled for Purposes 

of reference for banks, trust companies 

and individuals in New York State who 
may be interested in a brief summary of 
the principal amendments to New York 

State laws made by the State Legislature 

which adjourned April 24, 1920, 


WHAT IS THE COUNTRY’S CONDITION? 
— in N, Y. Times. September 
Report of the results of a questionnaire 

sent out by the Fidelity and Deposit Com- 

pany of Maryland to their 900 representa- 
tives scattered throughout the country, 

Thirty-two fundamental questions on In- 

dustry, Agriculture, Finance and Politics 

are answered in this report. The answers 
are interpreted by Hon. Franklin K. Lane, 
former Secretary of the Interior. 


Annual Outdoor Frolic 


South Bend—One of the most suc- 
cessful seasons the South Bend Associa- 
tion has had was brought to a close with 
its annual frolic. The stunts and sports 
planned by the committee were irresistible, 
it was especially hard to keep the num- 
ber who took part in the baseball game 
down to the customary number on a side 
for everybody wanted a chance to swat 
at the ball and there were many three- 
bagger hits. 

Gifts appropriate to South Bend were 
passed freely about, such as wrist watches 
and six cylinder Studebakers. Presenta- 
tion speeches were made by L. W. Chand- 
ler. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Writing to the National Office, a member of 
the Association says, “I have accepted a fine 
position with the So-and-So Company of this 
city. This move is a direct result of my ad- 
vertisement in The Credit Monthly.” 


EXECUTIVE, experienced in credits and col- 
lections, personnel, office management and or- 
ganization work, desires position with reli- 
able wholesale concern. Has had as many as 
500 employees working under his personal 
supervision. Recently discharged from the 
U. 8S. Army as an officer. Would not object to 
out-of-town position. Best of references. Sal- 
ary $3,000. Address, Advertisement 541. 


CREDIT MANAGER, EXECUTIVE AC- 
COUNTANT, C. P. A. Age 43. Thoroughly 
trained, has wide experience in credits, cor- 
voration finance and accounting, both manu- 
facturing and wholesaling. Desires affilia- 
tion with responsible and progressive con- 
cern in Northwest, Wisconsin or Minnesota 
preferred. Now credit manager for one of 
the largest concerns of its kind in the coun- 
try. Address, Advertisement 542. 


CREDIT MAN, OFFICE MANAGER and AC- 
COUNTANT, age 35. 15 years’ experience 
with large corporation, desires connection 
with progressive enterprise in or near Phila- 
delphia. Address, Advertisement 543. 


WANTED.—By young banker, location as 
credit man or assistant in good concern, bank 
preferred but not necessary. Good refer- 
ences. Age 25. Address, Advertisement 544. 


CREDIT MANAGER, age 34, executive with 
successful experience in domestic and foreign 
manufacturing and mercantile credits, with 
diversified industries, solicits connection with 
progressive organization in similar capacity. 
preferably Chicago or west. Available shortly. 
Address Advertisement 545, 


CREDIT ASSISTANT, experienced in foreign 
and domestic credit work, seeks permanent 
position with well established firm. Highest 
credentials. Address Advertisement 546, 


SENIOR CREDIT INVESTIGATOR of large 
national bank seeks position offering better 
chance for advancement. Broad experience 
investigating commercial paper names and 
debtors in general. Understands accounting 
principles ; experienced in statement analysis. 
Writes good’ letter. Well known to credit men 
in banks and trades. Age 30. Married. 
Salary commensurate with ability. Refer 
ences. Address advertisement 547. 
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Cancellations 


Legal Liabilities of Buyer and Seller 
By W. Randolph Montgomery 


Counsel, National Association of Credit Men 


of orders are so frequent, a 

word regarding the legal liabil- 
ities of the buyer and seller may 
prove of value to members of the 
Association, 

It should be understood first that 
a contract comes into existence when 
an offer to buy is made by one party 
and accepted by the other and that 
such a contract is not subject to re- 
vision or cancellation, except by mu- 
tual consent. A legally enforceable 
obligation to pay arises when the 
buyer orders a quantity of goods 
shipped and the seller either prom- 
ises to ship them or actually ships 
them upon receipt of the order. The 
law does not impose an obligation 
upon the buyer to receive goods 
which he has purchased, but if the 
buyer elects to refuse to carry out 
his part of the bargain he must pay 
to the seller whatever damages the 
seller has sustained. 

But let us suppose that the buyer 
orders a quantity of goods which are 
to be specially manufactured for 
him, and thereafter, while the goods 
are in the process of manufacture, 
notifies the seller that he repudiates 
the contract and will not accept the 
goods, the law thereupon places upon 
the seller the duty of refraining from 
taking any further steps which would 
increase the amount of damages for 
which the buyer has made himself 
liable. The seller cannot continue to 
manufacture if to do so will pile up 
damages against the buyer. ~ 

Where goods have been specially 
manufactured for the buyer and are 
not suitable for sale to any one else, 
the seller may hold the buyer for the 
full value of the manufactured ar- 
ticles. But if the goods are suitable 
for sale to another and can be dis- 
posed of, the amount of damages 
which the seller can collect is lim- 
ited by the amount of loss which he 
has sustained after disposing of the 
goods at their fair market value at 
the time the contract ‘was to have 
been performed. 


Attention has been called to a situ- 
ation arising from loose business 
methods resulting in a state of facts 
somewhat as follows: A salesman 
takes an order from a buyer, using 
the seller’s form of order blank. 
This blank, duly signed by the buyer, 
is forwarded to the seller’s office and 
the order accepted and the buyer 
notified. Thereafter the buyer con- 


Credit Men! 


|‘ these days when cancellations 


firms the order, using his own order 
blank which sets forth terms differ- 
ing from those contained in the orig- 
inal order. Subsequently the goods 
are shipped. What are the rights and 
liabilities of the parties. The answer 
is clear that the original order having 
been accepted, is not subject to varia- 
tion by the action of the buyer in 
forwarding his own confirmation. 
The seller has a right to insist upon 
the enforcement of the contract in 
accordance with its original terms; 
but if the confirmation differs so ma- 
terially from the original order that 
it amounts to a repudiation thereof, 
the seller is clearly put upon notice 
that the buyer elects not to accept the 
goods on the terms originally agreed 
upon, and while the seller may still 
insist upon the performance of the 
contract under its original terms, he 
is nevertheless bound to refrain from 
taking any steps which will increase 
the damages to be paid by the buyer. 
Under such circumstances the only 
safe course for the seller to pursue is 
to notify immediately the buyer that 
the contract must be fulfilled as orig- 
inally made or not at all, and that 
the terms of the confirmation are not 
acceptable, and that the seller will 
hold the buyer liable for breach of 
SS 


Banks and Business in 
Tune 


N an address delivered to Ohio credit 
men, Frank J. Zurlinden, assistant to 
the governor of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Cleveland, said: “In music you 
know there are different pitches. When 


- the Federal Reserve Act was passed and 


the Federal Reserve banks established, 
there was sounded a new financial pitch, 
clear and distinct. Each Federal Reserve 
bank was provided, as it were, with a 
tuning fork keyed to this pitch and to 
be sounded throughout the district, in- 
viting banks and business to get in tune. 

“ Although this orchestra is large, it 
could use to advantage every good ins‘ru- 
ment in the country (every good eligible 
bank); and not until we have them 
tuned up and playing in this orchestra 
shall we reach the zenith of our possi- 
bilities. It is also necessary that business 
should be in tune; otherwise the banks, 
which cater to business, may become out 
of tune. Business to be in tune must be 
conservative yet progressive, and must 
make more use of the Federal Reserve 
pitch. No small part of the tuning up 
process of business is a proper and more 
general use of trade acceptances and 
bankers’ acceptances where they are 
applicable. Our trouble since the sign- 
ing of the armistice has been that the 
individual players, both banks and busi- 
ness, have been doing too much solo 
work. 


U.S. Tax Laws 


—Executives Must Know Procedure 


By reorganizing a business into a corporation and a 
artnership one of our clients reduced his taxes from 
5,000 to vi saving of $16,000. This is legal, 
right and proper. Bry an justment of capital records 
cnames cone saved $10, - —e of on peers 
ast year bytax payersthrough tgnovance o; 
able deductions end exsmptions ¢ they were entitled to. 
YOU—the executive who swears to the accuracy of 
your Tax Return — YOU — the auditor, accountant 
or bookee who computes the Return — you 
must know Tax Procedure. 


$5,000 Often Saved 


We teach you how the various taxes work together— 
how to compute ALL the legal Copections. Execu- 
tives taking our training frequent] = report savings 
of $5,000 to $100,000. Used in Standard Oil Co., Ford 
Motor, U. S. Rubber Co., U. S. Tire Co., etc. 


IMPORTANT : — Jax problems have 
o a new profession. Salaries and 
fees run from $5,000 to $30, ie 

Attorneys, accountants, aud: 
any man with Se training 
—can quickly qualify 


. Write for details. 
Tax Boo 


a for our booklets, “The 
“Everyman’s Income Tax”. 


Income Tax Expert” and 

No obligation. They 

are free. Both booklets Contain information. of 
vital importance to every tax payer. Write 


U. S. Tax Law Institute 


Dept. 2127, 20 E. Jackson Bivd. Chicago 


Tear out this advertisement 
—NOW-—as a reminder 


VERBATIM RECORD 
of the 25th 
ANNUAL CONVENTION 


of the National Association of 
Credit Men, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Costs only $1.25 postpaid 


A record of a year’s activity 
in the Association. Credit men, 
active in their organizations, will 
want it for ready reference. All 
departments of the Association 
reported to the convention and 
the reports and the discussions 
thereon together with appropriate 
addresses, are set out in full. 


National Association of Credit Men, 
41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


Enter our order for the Verbatim Record 
of the 1920 Annual Convention, and bill 
us for the cost, postpaid, of. $1.25. 


Company 
Individual 


Address 


“With business in tune and the banks 
in tune, all watching the beat, the Federal 
Reserve Orchestra will execute _ bril- 
liantly the most difficult financial com- 
position and will be ready for the 
encore.” 


These advertisers are buying space in YOUR magazine. 
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Great Boston Gire ~ November, 1872 


Cp Yom f equitable settlement of claims 
9 is one of the cardinal duties 


of an insurance company. 





A generation of satisfied policy holders throughout the 
United States and Canada attest the record of the 
Queen, and the company’s financial resources have 
always met the supreme test of conflagrations. 


Queen Agents are At Your Service in all principal 
towns and cities. 


( )UEEN INSURANCE ©. 


AMERICA . 


Incorporated under Laws New York State 1891 





Fire Use and Occupancy Rent 
HEAD OFFICE: Marine Profits Leasehold 
Sprinkler Leakage Automobile Explosion, Riot, Strike 
84.wil I I “ : { ST Tourist Windstorm Air and Sea Plane 
re Gross Assets, Liabilities, Surplus to Policyholders, 
$15,871,765 $10,394,164 $7,477,600 
NEWLY ORK Western Dept. Southern Dept. Pacific Coast Dept. 
P. D. McGregor, Mgr. S. Y. Tupper, Mgr. Rolla V. Watt, Mgr. 


CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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